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Z3AABNEHHUE 


(no npwesge B CWA wa aspogpome) 
SK3APXA MOCKOBCKOHA NMATPMAPXUUW B CEBEPHOA UW WOHXHOW AMEPHKE, 
APXWVENMUCKONA ANEYTCKOFO KU CEBEPO-AMEPUWKAHCKOrO BOPUCA 


A npvw6pin Bp CLA c MOHMH CNYTHHKAaMH AAA OKOp- 
MJ€HHA MpaBOCAaBHbIX MPHXOOB NaTpHapweH lpHCAHKUMH, 
Kak QkK3apxX, NOAHOMOYHDIN NpenctasuTerab TnaBpi Pycckoi 
IpasocaaBHoi Llepxsn Ero Casteiwectsa, Casteiwero [ar- 
puapxa Mockosckoro u Bces Pycu Anekcua, B HalenkKie, 4TO 
Bor 6naronocnewectByeT MHe BO HCNOAHEHHH cBOerO CJLy- 
*eOHOrO LOsra. 


Moab3ywcb cay4¥aem AAA TOrO, 4TOGbI NepeaaTb BCeM 
MpaBOClaBHbIM PyCCKHM J1028M B AmepHKe OaarocnoBeHHe 
Ero Cssteiwectsa, Ceateiwero [latpHapxa Asekcus, ero 
oTeyeckyl0 11060Bb H 3a60Ty O Bac. 


Nepenato tak *e OT ce6M H MOHX CNYTHHKOB, OT BCero 
npaBociaBHoro pyccKOrO HapoOa CcamMbI cepAe4HbI NpHBeT 
OpaTbam HW CeCcTpaM MO Bepe H BCemy Hapoay Bawel BernKkoi 
CTpaHbl, K KOTOpOMy pyCCKHH HapOd NHTAaeT HCKPeHHbIe 4yB- 
cTBa 2:06BH HW Apyxk6bl. 


IK3APX APXHEMUCKON BOPHC. 
* 


STATEMENT 
of the Most Reverend BORIS, Archbishop of the Aleution Islands 
and North America, Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate 
for North and South America. 


(Upon arrival in the USA, 20 Nov. 1958) 


I have arrived in the U.S.A. with my assistants to admin- 
ister the Orthodox parishes under Patriarchal jurisdiction as 
Exarch—-the plenipotentiary representative of the Head of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, His Holiness, Alexis, Patriarch of 
Moscow and All Russ,—in hope that God will help me to dis- 
charge my ecclesiastical duties. 

I take this opportunity to convey the blessings, solicitude 
and fatherly love of His Holiness, Patriarch Alexis, to all the 
Russian Orthodox people in America. 

On behalf of all the Russian Orthodox people, my travel- 
ing companions and myself, I extend the most sincere greet- 
ings to all brethren in the Faith and to all people in your great 
country, toward which the Russian people maintain sincerest 
affections of love and friendship. 


EXARCH ARCHBISHOP BORIS. 
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OTELL HOAHH KPOHJUITAITCKHH 


B 3ToM rogy ucnouHsetca 50-TH AeTHeE CO AHA CMeEPTH IMIPHCHO- 
namMsATHoro IIpotonepen Otua Moanna KpongitagztcKkoro, 20 zexa6pa 
eT. cT. 1908 r. 

Becb npaBociaBHbih MHp, BCe Bceaxenckoe [lpaBocaaBue cBATO 
4YTHT 3TOTO elle He MpOCcaBAeHHOrO, elle He MPHYHCAeHHOrO K AHKY 
CBATbIX MipaBeAHHKa, H B 3ITOT ZeHb BO BCeX KOHWAaX MpaBocaBHOoro 
MHpa OyAyT coBepwaTbca 3aynoKOHubie JIMTYPrHH HW C.JLYKHTbCA Ma- 
HHXHbI O HeM. 

Ye H Apyrue XpHCcTHaHe BO BCeM MHpe HadHHaNWT BCce Gouiee H 60- 
Jee yY3HaBaTb 06 3TOM AYXOBHOM CBeTHAbHHKe []paBocaaBHon LhepKBu. 

O6 o. HoaHHe KpouAuitaadTcKOM HalHCaHO MHOXKECTBO KHHTI, 
He TOJIbKO C ONHCaHHeM ero NMpaBeAHOH XH3HH HW MOBeECTBOBaHHeM O 
ero 6e34HCeCHHbIX 4yeCaX, HO O HEM, KaK Y4HTeTe AYXOBHOH X%KH3HH, 
O KOTOPOH OH He TOJbKO MHCal B CBOHX TBOPeHHAX, HO H NOKa3al 
o6pa3 TakKOH XXH3HH Ha CBOeM COOCTBEHHOM IipHMepe, no croBy Ano- 
cToja [laBra: “Byau o6pa3 BepHbIM COBOM MH 2#KHTHeEM...” (1 THM. 
ra. 4, cT. 12). 

Becb paBociaBHbIA MHP HaeeTcA, YTO He AateKO yxe TO Bpe- 
MA, Kora Oo. Moann KpongzuwitagtcKkui 6yazeT NpHYHCAeH K JAHKY CBA- 
TbIX H e€FO CBATbI€C HKOHbI YKPaCAT, HaBePHO, CBATOH yrod B KaxKOH 
npaBOCaaBHOH CceMbe. 

BeuHasn namatb Otuy Moanny, naMaATb O HeM He 3a6yzeTCA 20 
KOHUHHbI MHpa, O KOTOPOH OH He pa3 TOBOPHA B CBOHX MponoBesAx. 


Ipor. Creqban Jiawesckui. 
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COBOP CB. APXHCTPATHIA MHXABIJIA 
MW MPOYWX BE3SMJIOTHbIX CHI. 
(8-ro Hos6pa) 
Becema o cemu Apxanresax. 


Mma aHrea rpeyeckoe H O3Ha4aeT MOCJaHHHKa, BeCTHHKa, a 
noceMy, KaK 3aMe€4aWOT CB. OTLbI, CCTb HMA MOJDKHOCTH, a He MpHpo- 
abl. MW B Caope BoxwkneM 3TO HMA YCBOHOCb HHOrAa NOCTaHHHKaM 
Merosbl: HM Ha3biBatHch nmpopoku (Arr. 1 ra. 13), cBALLeHHHKH 
(Maa. 2, 7) u gaxe Meccua Ha3bipaica Axnretom 3apeTa. 


Ho B CTpOroM CMbICe aHrelaMH Ha3bIBalOTCA CYLULeCTBa, OT- 
JH4HbI OT YeTOBeKa NO NpHpose AyxuH GesnAOTHble, OapeHHble 
YMOM, BOJIeH, MOFryUleCTBOM H COTBOPeHHbie mpex-e BHAHMOrO 
MHpa. 

Mma-xe Apxanread O3Ha4aeT HayaJbCTBYIOWlero Had aHreda- 
MH, TOKE O3HAYaeCT HMA H APXHCTPATHT-BOKAb HeOeCHbIX CH. 


Yncio aHreoB Kpalive BeAHKO — TMbI Tem. CB. np. JlaHHH B 
BHJeCHHH, CMY OTKPbITOM CO3epliat, 4YTO KOraa: “BeTxH eHMH cee 
Ha IIpeCTOJA CBOeM, TbICALIa ThICALL ClyxKaxy Emy, H TMbI TeM MIped- 
ctonxy Emy” (Jan. 7, ra. 10 ct.), Ho ApxaHretoB TOwbKO cemb. “A3 
€CMb @JHH OT Ce€AMH CBATHIX AHrezoB”, ropopHa Padbana apxanrez 
np. ToButw, “WxKe MpHHOCAT MOJHTBbI CBATbIX H BXOAAT Mped Cula- 
By” Csatoro (Tos. 12, 15 ct.). Takxe uw B OTKpoBeHHH CB. MoanHa 
BorocioBa u3peKaeTcA MHP H G6aarocnoBeHHe oT Cyuloro, “H mxKe 
6e WH rpAayuiero HW OT C€AMH AYXOB, wKE Npex mpectosom oT Cy- 
uloro, H wxKe OH H PpALyULOFO HW OT CeAMH AyXOB, wxKE Npex mpecto- 
410M Ero cytb” (Anok. ra. 1, ct. 4). 


IleppbiM mo NopsaKy B coO6ope apxuctTpaturos cB. LlepKoBb 
npH3Haet Apxuctpatura Muxanaa. H306paxaetca cei Apructpatur 
Bcerjla B BOHHCTBCHHOM BHJe, C MeC4YeM B Pyke, HMeH NOX HOraMH 
upakouHa, WIM Ayxa 3106bn1. Mma ero B nepeBogze c eBpeHcKoro A3bI- 
Ka O3Ha4aeT: KTO AKO Bor, T. e€. HeT HHKOFTO GOosee BeAHKOFO, AKO 
Bor. Mma Apxuctpatura x ero H306paxkeHHA BbIPaKalT H Meda ce- 
ro Apxanreta. On nepBbii Bosctal npotus Jlioundepa, ep3HyB- 
wero 6bI10 B Ayxe FOPAOCTH BO3CTaBHTb CBOH MpecToa Ha MecTo [Ipe- 
croua Bowxusn. VM kak HH ObIa cHaeH JItoundep, HO Nal nog nobex0- 
HOCHOW JeCHHWeIO CJyKHTeIA HMeCHH boxwKHA HW CBeprHyT HaBcersa 
c He6a: CHJla 31aAf, KaK OHA HH Obla BeMKa, He MOFa O0NeTb 
cHy AO6pyn. 


C tex nop apx. Muxana He mepectaeT paTOOopcTBOBaTb 3a 
HMA HW ClaBy TBOpla, 3a AelO cnaceHHA poda 4emOBeuecKOrO H 3a 
uma HW CulaBy LlepKBH cBATOH, OxpaHAA 4a cB. LlepKBH H OT HaBeTOB 
AYXOB 3106bI. 


Bropoe MeCTO 3aHHMaeT B pxAy apxaHretoB Taspuna — cua 
Boxua. Cs. LlepKoBb n306paxKaeT ero HHOra C palicKOHW BeTBHIO 
B pyKe, KOTOpasd mpHHeceHa uM I[Ip. Jlepe Mapuu, KaK 3HaMeHHe He- 
6ecHoh BecTH, a HHOrZa C (POHApeM B NpaBOH pyKe, BHYTPH KOTOpOrO 
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rOpHT cBeua, a B AeBOH — Cc 3eplantOM H3 scmMca. Kak HMA, TaK H 
H300paxenHe erO O3HAYAWT CTO AeE10 — ABAATbCA MPOBO3BECTHHKOM 
BoxkecTBeHHOrO OTKPOBeHHA HW CayKHTeIeM Bcemoryulectspa boxun 
B fete cnaceHHA powa yeroBeyeckoro. Tak OH OTKPbI 3axapHHn 
BeCTb O 4VAeCHOM 3a4aTHH cB. MoaHHa [Ipeazteun oT mpectapeabix 
poauteseH. [Ip. Jlepe Mapuu OaarosectBoBal O cBepxbecTecTBeH- 
HO H HeMOCTHXKHOM 6e3ceMeHHOM 3a4aTHH Camoro CpbiHa Boxua. 
Kak BeCTHHK, OTKPbIBalOLUHH poy 4eroBeyecKOMy cyab6nl Bown UH 
COBeT IpeBe4HBIN — OH H306parxKaetca c 3epuatom. Ho Tak Kak CyJb- 
61 Boxuun ObIBalOT 2O BPeCMEHH COKPBITHI OT JHOAeH HW NOCTHraHwTcA 
cepAUuaMH BepyIOULHX NMOcTeneHHO, MO Mepe MpeycnesHHA HX B G6Ja- 
rouecTHH, TO ceH apxaHrea H306paxKaeTca CO CBELLLEIO, COKPbITO!O B 
(Ponape. 3ecb HW CBET, BO TbMe BCeETALLLHA HW OFHb ONaAIOULHH, KO- 
TOpbIM ceH apraHred NMOpaxkaeT 3a CKYJOCTb Bepbl, KaK NMOpa3sHd He- 
Korga oTila IIpezteun. 


Tpetuh apxanrea Padbana — nomoulb ucuerteHHe Boxue: 
6.1H30K celi apxHCTpaTHr KO BCeM CTPaxKAYULHM Kak YTeCLIHTeJIb H 
Bpay HeGecHbih. B Cs. [lncanuu ecTb KHHra TOBHTAa, rae ONHCbIBAaeT- 
cA Kak Bpau HeG6ecHbIH, B OO6pa3e 4eTOBeKa, CONYTCTBOBal NpaBed. 
TaBun, cbiny ToBHTa, OcBOOOAHA OT 30aro AyXa ero HeBeCTY, BO3- 
BpaTH 3peHHe Mpectapetomy OTUY TOBHH, a NMOTOM BO3HECCA OT 
HHX Ha He6O, MpenozaB OOJarozeTebCTBOBaHHbIM HM TaKOe HacTa- 
BleHHe: “ OaarocioBisite Bora, npocaaBaaite Ero, mpu3xnasalite 
semHunve Ero vw ucnoBezaite mped BceMH, ¥TO OH Cheat AAA Bac... 
Jlo6poe 2e10 MOAMTBA C MOCTOM H MHJOCTBIHeEWO H CipaBeIHBOCTHW. 
MuHJOCTbIHA OT CMePTH H3GaBIAeT H MOKET OUHLLATb BCHKHH rpex” 
(Tosut. 12, 6, 8, 9). Tlocemy mMuaocTuBbile cKopee yOcTOHBaWwTCA 
HeG6ecHOH NOMOLIH H 3acTynweHHA cB. Padbanaa Apxanrena. Coo6- 
pa3HO C CJyxKeHHeM CBOHM ceH ApxucTpaTur H306paxaeTca C cocy- 
OM Bpa4eOHbIM B JeBOH pyKe, a B NpaBoH BeAYULHM ToBHW. 


Yetsepthii apxanrea YpunaA — csBeT win Orb Bown. V30- 
6paxkaetca c MeYeM, OOpallleHHbIM IIPOTHBy NepceH, a B AeBOH pyKe 
C MlaMeHeM, HHCIMYCKalOulHMCA K HH3y. Kak anrea cBeTa, OH MpocsBe- 
ulaeT YMbI 1020 OTKPOBeCHHEM HCTHH, AIA HHX MOMe3HbIX, KaK HO- 
cHTeib BoxkecTBeHHOrO OHA, BOCNaMeHAeT cepauia wWAeH 1160- 
BHO K Bory H 61M xKHeEMY. STOT aHreJ-NOKPOBHTeAb J02eH, MocBA- 
THBLUIHX Ce6A HayKaM H M07e3HbIM HCKyccTBaM. Ho o3apseT OH He- 
6ecHbIM CBETOM TOJbKO TeX JH02eH, KOTOPble He CTPeMATCH MPOHK- 
HYTb B H€JOBEOMBIA, H JKOAAM HeCHYXKHbIA, TAaHHbI-MHpOlpaBJeHHsA, 
Talib! boxwecTBa HAH TaHHbl NPHPOAbl, pasyM MpeBbillawulHA. Tak 
OH ypeKHyJI H Bpa3syMHA Myxa — Espypy, Korda TOT B apy cTpacTH 
NO3HaHHA, XOTe MOCTHTHYTb TaHHbl cyze6 Bexunx (3 KH. Espn, 
4 ra.). 


Ilatpid apxanrea CanadbHuHaA — BepXOBHbIM CAYKUTeb MO- 
JMTBbI, NMOABH3aIOWHH Hac FpeuiHbIX Ha MO.AHTBY, BPpa3yMJIAIOULHH O 
4eM NMOMOJAHTbCA, COrpeBalOlHH Cepia MOJIHTBEHHbIM BAOXHOBEC- 
HHeM H BOSHOCHALIHH TeNAyIO MOAHTBY, Kak Olaroyxalollyi0 BOHW, K 
IIpectoay 6aaarogzatH Boxueh. H306paxaetca COOTBeETCTBEHHO CBO- 
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e€MY CJIV2KCHHIO B MO.JIHTBCHHOM I10J1O%KCHHH, C O4AMH IOTYIIICHHbIMH 
Oy, € PyYKaMH KpecTOOOpa3HoO, Cc OaaroroBeHHeM IIPH.10X%*KCHHbIMH 
K NlepcaM. 


llecroH apxaHrea Sryanna xBala boxkusA, anre mpenowa- 
rOulHH ~OwarocioBeHHe Boxkue JAKWAAM, TPyXTaIOULHMCH BO C.1aBy 
BoOXKHH, NOOULPAIOUIHH CHX WOAeH Harpadqorw Gar BeYHbIX H OXpaH- 
AHWOWIMA HX OT BCAKOrO 34a cuHaoW Kpecta Tocnozna. B aecHue y 
cero apxaHreda 31aTOH BeHell, a B WIyHWe ObIY H3 TpexX 4ePB.eCHHDbIX 
BeTBHH. 

3iaTbIM BeHLCM, Je@PXKHMbIM apXaHreJlOM OPyAHHJIOM, BeHUa- 
eTcd oT Tocnoda BCAKHH JOOpbii TpyxXeHHHK, HCIOJHAIOWLHH 4eCTHO, 
NOOPOCOBECTHO MeO CBOe, Ha KOTOPOe OH IIPH3BaH, TPyYXKCHHHK, e- 
JaMH PYK CBOHX NIPHHOCALIHH MOAb3y OHXKHEMY CBOeMY H HILYULMH 
He CBOeH ClaBbl, a caaBbl Bowne, KOTOPy!O OH OTKPbiBaeT pes 
X%KH3Hb, COPMacHylO C CIOBOM BOXKHHM, 4pe3 MeATeAbHOCTb, COrac- 
HY} C 3aKOHOM bookHHM. 


Benyarotca oT Tocnogwa upe3 pyky apxXaHreJbCKy!0 H_ BOHH, 
He WladAUlH X#®XH3HH 3a ClaBy LlepKBH H OTe4eCTBa, H CYAHA HeJHe- 
NipHMHbI, He AatwulHH B OOuAY yOororo, cHparo H CHPOTHBOrO, H 
OMONpaBuTeb, Bora GOonulniics, H *KH3HIO H AeaMH CBOHMH M0- 
Zawunh Gaaroh npumMep 6Goro6ox3HeHHOCTH H AOOpOeTeH; BeH- 
yaeTcA H Clyra “NOBHHYIOULMHCA rocnoOdaM CBOHM CO CTpaxOM, B 
nmpoctote cepa cBoero, He KaK 4YeJOBeKOYPOHHK, HO Kak pa6 
XpHCTOB, HCNOJHAIOWIHH BOK Boxuw oT azyun” (Ed. 6, ra. 5 u 6 
CT.>. 


CeabMbii apxaHrea Bapaxuus, aHre.l pa3sqanTeib LULleApoT 
Beesbiuinaro. HM306paxaetch CO MHOKECTBOM LBeETOB PO3OBBbIX. 
Muoroo6pa3Ho cayxKeHHe cero apxucTpaTura: 4pe3 Hero Oarocuo- 
BIAIOTCH MOMONALHeE H CeMeHHOe OaaroycTpoicTBoO, 6.1arocaOBAAWT- 
CA lpaBeAHble TpyAbl Ha Pa3HbIX 3eCMHBIX NOMPHULaX MeATeAbHOCTH, 
npenogaetca OarocaoBeHHe 3eMJeAeIHHO H MiO2aM 3eMHbIM. MulLy- 
uwHH OaaroctoBeHHA BoxHA Had DeAOM pyK CBOHX, mpHOern K Bapa- 
XHHJY apXaHresy H, NpHHAB 4upes Hero Aapbl BoxkHH 3eMHbIe, MO- 
peBHYH O CTs>KaHHH Oar HeOecHbIX: pa3sazemH xae6 cBOH c amuy- 
UHM, ynoTpe6u SoraTcTBO cBoe Ha eta GoroyroAHbin: Ha Xpam Bo- 
#*KHH, Ha NpHOTh! yOOrHM, CHPbIM H BJOBHILaM! 


Takos co6op Apxanreos! Jia nompicinmM o 6yaAyuleM HalleM 
co6paHHH K HHM. YAOCTOHMCA JIM cero? 


Kak Obl He NOMaCTb B COHMHLUL€ AYXOB OTBeEPxKeHHbIX? H36a- 
BH bor!... IIpHyroropum ce6A pes 4ncTOe X%KHTHE, 4Ype3s CTH2KAHHE 
QOOpbIxX MbICeH WH YYBCTB K COXKHTHIO C aHreswaMH HeOecHbiMH. By- 
eM MaMATOBaTb TO, 4TO Halla OyAyulad yuacTb — G6biTb c AOOppi- 
MH aHrejlaMH, HAH C 34bIMH. JloOpe npHyroToBHM ce6sA WH yLOCTOHM- 
CA COXKHUTCAbCTBA CO CBATBIMH, a OyAeT Halla *KH3Hb 31a H HeYeCTH- 
Ba, TO HM YC/bILUHMM FpO3HbIi OHbIM NpHroBop: “uazHTe OT Mens, npo- 
KIATHH, BO OFHb BeYHbI yrOTOBaHHbIii HaBO.ly HW aHTeiIoM ero” 
(Marc. ra. 25, ct. 41). 
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HAMTEH HOEB KOBUYUEr 


(Mo nosogy KHMrH Fernand Navarre: “J’ai trouvé l’Arche de Noé’, Edition 
France Empire. Paris 1958) 


“Kak 6bino B AHM Hoa, Tak 6yaeT w B npHwe- 


crsne Cpina Yenoseyecnoro — ean, nwAM, me- 
HMAMCh, BbIXOQHAK 3aMyM, MOKA He NpHWweA No- 
Ton w He HCTpedun Bcex”. Madr. 24, 37-39. 


Copepwiul0cb COObITHe, KOTOPOe AOKHO NOTPACTH BCe 4e- 
JOBeYeCTBO — HaHJeH NMOAAHHHbIM, BHe BCAKOrTO COMHeHHA, Hoes 
Kopyer. Halen BMepuiHM B BeYHbIe AbAbI Ha rope ApapaT Ha BBI- 
cote 5.000 MeTpoB Haq ypOBHeM MoOpa. 

IIpompiciomM BoxkHHM OCTaHOBHACA OH BO BPeMA MOTOMAa Ha 
BbICOTe Be4YHbIX CHErOB H MO 3TOH MpPH4HHe COXpaHHcA AO Hallero 
BpeMeHH. 

JloctaBaenHaA 9KcNeaMuUneH YacTb OOpaGoTaHHOrO epeBa, 
OTpyOeHHOrO OT OcTOBa KosByera AAHHOK GOnee MeTpa B ABYX Ja- 
Gopatopuax: B Kanpe nu Magpuze, onpemetena Kak HMeHOULaA 2aB- 
HocTb B 5.000 aer. 

COMHeHHH HHKaKHX HeT 3TO NOAAHHHBIH Kosyer Hoa. 


SHayeHHe 3TOFO NMOTPACaHOWerO OTKPHITHA He MOMMAeTCA HH- 
KaKOMY OlpeeJeHHW. 

KTO MOXKeT NMOAyMaTb, 4YTO KOPpabab AAHHOH Gouee 100 MetTpoB 
MOr ObITb 3aBe3C€H Ha CHeEFOBYHO BePLUIHHY BbicovahweH ropp 5.000 
eT TOMY Ha3al. 


A ecauv BepuinHa Apapata onycTHJacb HHKe€ YPOBHA OKeaHa, 
TO NOX BOLOH OKa3anqacb BcaA EBpa3ua u CeBepHan Adbpuka, mecta 
O6HTaHHA MONOTONHBIX MOAeH, TaK Ha3bIBaeMbIX HeaHepTadbUeB 
HIM JO4eH APeBHeKaMeHHOrO BeKa. 


C reoaoruyeckOH TOUKH 3peHHA NOAOGHaA reomorHM4ecKan CH- 
TYauHA ObIBatTa He pa3 B ApeBHeHwiHe NepHOAbLI 2XH3HH 3eMIH, HO 
WIA BpeMeHH B 5 ThICHY AeET TOMY Ha3aq —- 3TO COBeEPLUCHHO HeBe- 
poxATHOe reomwornyeckoe 4yO. 

MuHoxecTBO ObII0 MOKa3aTeJIbCTB HECOMHEHHOCTH Nnorpyxe- 
HHA Eppa3sHickoro MaTepHKa, Kak reOJOrHyeCKHX, TaK H apxeOJOrH- 
YeCKHX, HO 3TOMY TPYAHO ObIIO NOBeEPHTb CKeNTHYeCKH HacTpOeH- 
HOMY BeKY, CTapaJIHCb HaHTH KaKOe-HO60 HHOe OObACHEHHe, HMCHHO 
H3-3a H€BEPOATHOCTH TaKOrO CBepxeCcTeCTBeEHHOTO ya, KaK MOTON. 

Ilyctb Tenepb CKeNTHKH HalzytT OObACHeHHe, KAaKHM MyTeM 
Hoes Kosuer Mor Ou4yTHTbCA Ha BbICOTe 5.000 MeTpoOB Ha ypOBHeM 
OkKeaHa, KOpaOlb 2aBHOCTH B 5 TBICAY JT. 

To, 4TO 6bINO0 HEOObACHHMBIMH TeOMOFH4eCKHMH H apxeoJo- 
rHi€CKHMH 3araaKaMH, TO Tenepb OObACHHeTCA CO BCeH O4eBHAHO- 
CTbO 2A KaxKLOrO 30paBOMbICAALLerO YeTOBeKAa. 

OG6bACHeEHHA NOANOYBEHHOTO COA, MOKPbIBaloulero BCH EB- 
pasui — JlemoBua — 4TO B MepeBosze O3HayaeT Tloton, — jo cux 
nop Het. To ecTb 40 pa3HUHbIX, Apyr Apyra OnpoBeprawulHx 
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TeOpHi, KpoMe OZHOH CaMOH AOCTOBepHOH, 4TO 3TO OCeBLIAaA MYTb 
Iorona. 

YenospeyectBo oO6uTaBuiee B Esppone pa3geanetca Iloronom 
Ha (Be 4aCTH: AOMNOTONHOe ApeBHe-KaMeHHOrFO NMepHOsa uH Nocweno- 
TONHOe HOBOKaMeHHOrO MepHOa, KOTOPble He HMCHOT MeXxXKAY cobok 
HHKaKOH MIpeeMCTBEHHOH CBA3H. 


Bo Bpems 3Toro noTona norH61u B Esppone sce apesHue ee 
OOUTaTeIH H3 XHBOTHOrTO MHpa, H HOBaA (GhayHa nmpnuiaa Bp Espony 
u3 AdpuKku. 


PowuHa HCTOPHYeCKH H3BECTHOTO YeTOBeUeCTBAa Mecono- 
TaMHA — HM€CT HECKOJAbKO POpOOB, CyLLeCTBOBaBLUHX JO ilorona, 
C MOLIHbIM C0eM OT 2 ZO 4 MeTPOB MYTH NOTONAa, OTAeAAIOWLeH 
AONOTONHKIA ropox OT nmocaenotonHoro. JlaBHOcTb 3TOrTO mpome- 
X*XKYTOYHOrO COA B CAMOM ApeBHeM roposze B MHpe — Ype Ha Esdpa- 
Te — HeaBHO oOnpeweteHa, KaK HMeHOUIaA AaBHOCcTb 5.500 aeT 0 
Halulero BpeMeHH, T.e. ONpezedAtoulaA AaTy noTona B 3.500 aeT 20 
P.X. Bu6aelckan xe fata 2.850 aeT go P.X. uw nO aHatH3y AepeBa 
Hoesa Kosyera 3.000 aet no P.X. Takum o6pa30m sce TPH AaTbI 
MOUTH OHeE H Te Ke, CCH pa3syMeeTCH MPHHATb BO BHHMAHHE He 
HealbHy!O TOUHOCTb, KaK Bu6sehcKOH xpOHOJOrHH, TaK MH apxeo.0- 
rHyecKOH JaBHOCTH COA” noTona B Ype. HeTouHocTbh 3THX MeTOOB 
B ipefsetax He NpeBbluiawuHx 10 0/o BNoOwHe AZONycTHMa. BarkHo, 
4YTO OHH BCe CBHACTeEAbCTBYIOT 06 OHOM H TOM Ke. 


Caoh nmoTona ecTb H BO BTOPOM NO AaBHOCTH eT CYLILeCTBO- 
BaHHA BeIMKOM ropoyze Hepuxone B IlazectHHe, Ha rayOnHe ropol- 
CKHX Ppa3BaJIHH CTe€H H 32aHHH B 15 MeTPOB H HMECHOLILHH MOLLHOCTb 
B 2 metpa. HyxHO OTMeTHTb, 4TO MepHxOH CTOHT Ha rope B 5 MHAAX 
ot MopaaHa WH HHKaK He MOKET ObITb MOCTHIHYTHIM pa3.1HBaMH HMop- 
maHa. VMepnHxon umeeT AaBHocTb B 7.000 eT. 


OrxppitHe Hoepa Kosyera 20.2KHO Mpon3BecTH BeHYahWwHi 
nepeBOpoOT B FeOJOrHYeCKHX 3HAHHAX, APXeCOMOFHYeCKHX, HCTOPH4e- 
CKHX H 6OrocJOBCKHX. 


O6patTumcnA Tenepb K HCTOPHYCCKHM 3HaHHAM 4eOBe4ueCcTBa 
o ITlorone u Hoe. JipepuHehwee 4erOBe4eCTBO NMOMHHAO 3TO OUCHb 
XOPOWO, OHO 3aNHCaHO He TOJbKO Y IIPAMbIX NMOTOMKOB CbIHOBeH 
Hos wa ero pogznHe B MeconoTaMHh, Ha KHPMHYHbIX TAaOAHUKAaX, 3a- 
NMCaHHOe KAHHONMCbIO, — HO H COXPaHHJIOCb B NaMATH BCeX Hapo- 
OB MHpa. STO OGuLleH3BeCTHaA HCTHHA. 

Espeiickui uctopuHK | Beka Mocud apni cBHzeTeAbCTByeT, 
4YTO H€ TOAbKO 3€204ro 2O Hero, HO HW B CFO BPeMA HEKOTOPHIe AHOAH 
coBepliatIH BOCXOKMeHHe Ha BepuiMHy ApapaTa HW MpPHHOCHAH, Kak 
PeIHKBHWO 4acTHUbl Aepepa Hoespa Kosyera. ApmMaAHCKHA HCTOpHK 4 
Beka Mouceh XopenckHH TakxKe CBHUCTEAbCTBYeT O NMaJOMHHYeCTBE 
Ha ApapaT H MIpHHeCeHHbIX OTTYAa “ACTH KOBYErA. 


IIponycTHM ele eA pA MOCAeAYIOULMX CBHAeCTeAbCTB, 
OcTaHOBMMCA Ha camo KpynHOH skcneanuHnH 1840 r., cCopepmleHHOH 
TypKaMM HW OnHCaHHOH B KoHCcTaHTHHONOAbCKOM xXypHase. Tod Obi 
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HCKJIOYHTEABHO %XaPKHH WH KOBYEr CHIbHO OTTaA, TaK YTO OHH MO- 
rH BOHTH B HerO H BHAeCAH BePXHHA OTCeK BbICOTOH B 5 MeTPOB H 
CTOHJa JJ1A X2XHBOTHBIX, OCTa/IbHaA 4YacTb KOBYera Oba MOO AbOM. 
JlocTtoBepHocTH 3TOrO COOOLIeEHHA MOBHAHMOMY HHKTO He MOBepH. 


Ilepea peBowrouneh pyccKHH JeTUHK PocKOBHUKHH JOHeC, 4TO 
BHJe Ha BbICOTe BC4HbIX CHerOB Ha ApapaTe ABCTBEHHBIH OCTOB KO- 
pa6aa. WUmnepatop Hukoaah II cnapaaua sKkcneqnuntw AKaaeMHH 
Hayk, lyTb KOTOpOH npoKasagbiBatH 500 commaT. SKcneAHUHA Hall- 
Ja yKa3aHHbI KOpa6ab, KOTOpBIH Obla H3MepeH, cchoTOrpadupoBaH 


H BCe MaTepHalbl OTBe3eHbI B AkagzemMuWO. JlatbHeiwiaa cyab6a ux 
HeH3BeCTHA. 


Beanyahwaa 3acayra PepHanya HaBappa 3aksro4aeTcA B TOM, 
4TO OH Mposedal ¢c CBOHM 11-2eTHHM CbIHOM repOH4ecKOe BOCXOKe- 
HHe Ha BepuiHHy ApapaT B YCJOBHAX HeLOCTYNHOH NorpaHH4uHOH 30- 
HbI (paspelieHHe Ha MPOHHKHOBeHHe TYa HHKOMY He JaBalOcb Ty- 
PeWwKHMH BJaCTAMH) H Cieal 3TO OTKPbITHe AOCTOAHHeEM BCero 
KybTypHoro MHpa. Byazyun oG6cTpeisH Ha OO6paTHOM NnyTH Typel- 
KHMH lMOrpaHHYHHKaMH HW AOCTaBAeCHHbIN HMH BOCHHOMY Ha4aJbcTBy, 
emy BCce Ke C NMOMOLIbIO Boxe, Kak OH NHWeET, YaIOCcb OObACHHTE 
HM H@3HaHHe 3ampeTa H BbIBeECTH 3TY 4aCTb AepeBa, Ha KOTOPbIii OHH 
He OOpaTHJIH BHHMaHHA, MIPHHAB ero 3a TONAHBO, a TakoKe BbIBeCTH 
Bce (POTONMJeCHKH C 3aCHATbIMH MOMCHTAMH HaXOMKAeHHA KOBYera H 
mMecTa ero o6peTeHHa. 


Mx 3acTad Ha BeplwHHe CH@xKHbIN OypaH H MOPO3 H OHH Mpo- 
cuzein 14 yacoB B AeaqAHOM WeAH H MOrAH 3aMep3HyTb. [I ay6oKaa 
Bepa JBHradta HMH. Kuura 4nTaeTCA C TaKHM Ke HHTepecOM C KaKHM 
untaetca BuOaelcKoe noBecTBOBaHHe O nocTpoeHHH Kosyera H O 
notone. Ee fokKeH mpouyecTb KaxKZbId XpHCTHaHHH. Ona H3aHa 
Ha (PpaHUy3CKOM A3HIKe H e€€ MOKHO BBIMHCaTb H3 H3LaTebCTBa. 


Iiporovepeh Credban Jinwmesckni 
A 


Svete tikhij 


Radiance uncreated, 
Ever joyful light 
Of the Father’s glory, 
Heavenly, holy, bright. 
While the sun is setting, 
While night shadows fall, 
Jesus, hear Thy servants, 
On Thy Name who call. 
Father, Son and Spirit, 
Praise we and adore, 
Trinity most blessed, 
Now and evermore. 
Worthy art Thou always, 
Of all songs of praise; 
Jesus, Thou Life giver, 
Throughout endless days. 
—A. V. Richardson 
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J.PEBHEMUIHME CJIEZbI XPHCTHAHCTBA 
HA PYCH 


Jipesueliume caeabl xpuceTHancTBa Ha Pycu 9TO BeCbMa 
BaxkKHaA TeMa B HCTOPHH XpHCcTHaHCKOH wepKBH. Y UWepKOBHDbIX 
HCTOPHKOB [0 39TOMY NOBOAY pa3SHbie TOUKH 3peHHA. 

LlepkoBHoe lpeaaHHe H HCTOPHYeCKHe HCCeELOBaHHA AO 19 Be- 
Ka YTBepAawT, 4YTO B Npewentax Pycu G6bla WH NpoNoBeAbIBa. eBaH- 
reive cB. anocroat Axnaped [lepposBaHHbiIh. STO 3Ha4HT, 4YTO XPH- 
CTHaHCTBO Ha PycH cBxA3aHO C anocToubcKOH mnponoBeyzbio. Heko- 
TOPpble HCTOPHKH 19-ro Hw HaYada 20-ro BeKa K 9TOMY BO33PeHHIO 
OTHECIHCb OTPHUaTeJIbHO, 4TO, OMHAKC, He yOeRHAO Tex rparxkaH- 
CKHX HCTOPHKOB H HCTOPHKOB LWEPKBH, KOTOPble H MOHbIHe IIpPH3Ha- 
OT allOCTOAbCKOe MPOHCXOAMKEHHE XPHCTHAHCTBa Ha Pycu. 


Kak OODACHHTh TakOe pasHOraAacne ? 


YroObl YACHHTb NPOHHKHOBeHHe Ha Pycb XpHCTHaHCTBa, He- 
OOXOAMMO pacCMOTPeTb 4YeTbIPe BONpoca: 1. AeHCTBHTeAbHO AH ODI. 
anoctoa Axnapei Ha Pycu? 2. KakHM O6pa30M, HaXOAHBUIHMCA B TO 
BpemMs B mpegzeaax PycH OH MOr MponoBezOBaTb? 3. KakHe ObIIH 
cCleACTBHA ero MponoBeaH H, HaKOHell, 4. KAaKHM IIYTe€M OH OTIIPa- 
BHich B PHM H KaKOe 3Ha4eHHe HMeIO MpeObiBaHHe CB. alocToa 
Anapes Ha Pycu gaa Pycckoh [IpaBocaaByok Llepksu, a KOCBeHHO H 
ain [lpaspoc).aBua B YexocioBakuH. 


Hayaiom Xpucrosol Llepksu sBanetcn CowectsHe Caatoro 
Jiyxa Ha anoctoaos. [locae storo Beanyahwero co6niTHaA anocToabi 
pasoulincb no sce BcereHHOH c nmponoBeszbiO eBaHreaHA. Boizaw- 
uinfica uepkoBHbii uctopHk Escesufi Kecapuiicxuh (+340) roso- 
puT O TOM, 4TO cB. anocToa Anapef noayuHa B yaea CKHdnw.') 
TakuM oO6pa30M Ha4atO XpHCcTHaHCTBa Ha Pycu, ecTecTBeHHO, CBs- 
3aHO c nponoBeazbiO B nmpexenax Pycu cB. anoctoaza Anapesn. Apxu- 
enuckon MakapuHit nuwet: “XpHcTHaHCTBO cyulecTBOBaIO B PoccHH 
elle mpexe BeHKOrO KHA38 BaawqHMupa, Cc CaMOro OCHOBaHHA pyc- 
ckoro wapcTBa... He mMeHee cCipaBewHBO, 4YTO XPHCTHAHCTBO cy- 
UleCTBOBaO B MmpesetaxX HbiHewHeH Poccun wake AO OCHOBAHHA 
Pycckoro WapcTBa CO BPeMeHH CaMHX cB. amocTozoB...”.2) Cpean 
nmpownx HccaemoBaTereh B ITOH OOMACTH aHawOrH4HyW TOUKY 3pe- 
HHA BbICKasbiBaeT B. K. Cumancknh: “...C sepo xpucrnancKol, 
coraacHo npemanuam, Poccusa (ckHdppl) MO3HAKOMHAHCh Yepes cB. 
Anapes [leppo3BaHHoro, H BCKOpe mocae BO3HeECeHHA XpuHcTa Ha He- 
60, TO ecT eule B NepBoM mosycToseTHH nocae P. X....”.5) 

LlepkoBHoe nmpegzanvHe Pycckoi WwepKBH FTOBOPHT, 4YTO XpHCTH- 
aHCTBO B POccCHH HMeJO CBA3b C anmocToOabcKOH nponopesbw. Iro 


1) Escesnii Kecapniicnuii: Leprownaa ucropua, vr. LUI, 21. 1. 
2) Apxuen. Maxapuii: Heropaa xpucruanersa Bp Pocenum jo pasnoan. KH. Baagnuupa, 
wax. Il, CIB., 1868. — em. Ipeaucaonue. 


3) B. Cumancenii: “Buecto npeaucaosua” 6 kunre npod. H. A. Apuerosa: Ilepsiie spemena 
xpucTuanctha B Poccuu no Wepk.-ncToOp. coxepmanuw pycekux aeronucell, CIIB., 1888, 
erp. 3—4. 
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npewaHHe CYULECTBOBaIO Cc ZaBHerO BPeMeHH H 3allHCaHO OHO BO 
BCeX pyccKHx wleTonHcax. [Ipodeccop E. E. Toay6unckuii nogsep- 
raeT KPHTHKe fpedaHHe O Hauate XPHCTHaHCTBa Ha PycH Hu CUHTaeT 
ero Jerendol: “Buecenhand B AeTONHCh NO3sAHeHWIAaA AereHaa, — ro- 
BOPHT OH, BLIPaKalllah WeTAHHe HalliHX MpPeAKOB MPOH3BOAHTb 
HavalO XPHCTHAHCTBA HEMOCPeACTBEHHbIM OOpa30M OT anmoOcTOJOB H 
HMCHHO, €CAH He OT HX NPONOBeAH AKAM, TO, NO KpaHeh mepe 
OT MmpenowaHHOrO HMH O.larocaOBeHHA MeCTY, 3aCTaBAAeT anocToaa 
AHapes COBePLIHTb MyTewectBHe “epes Pycb Aaa Toro, 4TOGbHI OH 
Oaaroc0BH.l TOPbhl KHeBCKHe, KOTOPbie MO MpeAcTaBAeHHIO aBTOpa, 
HH aBTOPOB .lereHAbl, B BeK allOCTOJOB elle HHKeM He G6pbIaH OOH- 
Taembl... Mbi 20.DKHbI NPHHHMAaTb .ereHAy 3a TO, YTO OHA eCTb, TO 
eCTb, 3a IpocToe NpoH3sBeweHHe NO3AHeHWIero HapowHOrTO TBOpYe- 
cTBa.*) 


Ho Heb3A LONYCTHTb, 4YTOGHI AeTONHCeL 3aNHcad Npemanne 
6e3 HadJexaueh npopepkuH. Korga, Hanpumep, npen. Hectop nucaa 
JAeCTONHCh, OH TIpPOBepAA BCe HCTOPHYecKHe CBeeHHA, — KaK 06 3TOM 
rOBOpHT H COBPeMeHHDIN rpaxaanckHi uctopuHK Bb. JI. Tpexos.5) 
[penoxzo6unih HecOMHeHHO OG6paliiaicaA K ApeBHHM HCTOPH4ecKHM 
HCTOUHHKaM. JL1n NOATBepAAeHHA, 4YTO cB. anocToa AHnaApeH seH- 
CTBHTe.1bHO Obit Ha Pycu HMeeT GOubUIOe 3HAYeHHE COUHHEHHE CB. 
Mnnoauta “O yzBeHaquaTH anocTowax”, rae OH roBopHT: “AxHgzpedi, 
nocie Toro KaK NponoBewoBal cKHdamM H (ppakHiuamM, noTepnes 
KpecTHyo cMepTb”.® Yuuteab LlepksH Opnren Take TrOBOPHT, 4TO 
cB. anocTtoa AnaApei nponospezosaa B CKxuduu.’) [lpupenzennpie cBu- 
AETeAbCTBa HMCHOT GOAbUIOe 3HAYeHHE HMCHHO NOTOMY, 4TO cB. Mn- 
noautT WH Opuren Oblan OAW3KH K amOcTOAbCKHM BpeMeHaM. Take 
H cB. Jlopodel, enuckon Tupckni (IV B.) roBopHa, 4To cB. anocTou 
Anapei 6nia B Ckudbun uw ZocTHr ropoaa Cespacta (Cesactonoa.)®) 
Apxuennuckon Makapuii 43 mpuHBeazeHHoro cBHzeTerbCcTBa cB. Jlopo- 
(besa AelaeT cleqVIOULHH BbIBOZ: “OueBHAHO, YTO MO CMbICAy 3ITOTO 
CKa3aHHA, HavaBuIH C }OxKHOrO UepHoMOopcKOoro NomMopbs”A B BudHHHH 
Hu Tlonte, OH Npoweda Cc NponoBeabiO BCe NMOMOPbe 3anagqHoe Yepe3s 
@PpakuO, MOMOpPbe ceBepHOe Hepes cTpaHy CKH@oB, MpocTupaBilly- 
roca OT JiyHan 20 A30BCKOrTO MOPA H ABHICAH Ha NOMOPbH BOCTOU- 
HOM, HbiIHewIHeH AOxa3HH, rae HaxOAHAcA ropon Cepacta, nepenpa- 
BHBLIHCb TYa Ha KOpa6we c Geperos Kpbimckux (4ero, BIpo“eM He 
BHAHO H3 COB) HAH COBepUIH. CyxXOH nyTb BOKpyr A3soBcKoro MOpA 
yepes ApeBHiorw CapmMaTHW, Te. Mpowier, M@KAY MPOUHM, HbIHeLLI- 
HHH Haut Hospopoccuiickui KpaH, BepostHo KasBka3cKHi, H OCTHr 
SakaBKa3bn".2) CyulecTByeT H HHOe MHeHHE O MyTeLUeCTBHH amocTo- 
ta AH-Apesa, a KHMeCHHO lO }OXHOMY H BOCTOUHOMY NOGepexbio UYep- 


4) E. E. younexuit: Heropna Pyecxoi Hepxeu, 7. 1, vaers 1, uaz. IY, Moexsa, 1901, erp. 1. 

5) B. J. Lpexos: Kuesexaa Pyes, erp. 414, Mocksa, 1949; ep. “Tosects spemennix ae”, 
yactb Il, aaa. Anag. Hayk CCCP, Mocksa—lennurpag, 1950, erp. 122. 

6) Apxuenucxon Makapuii, tam-«xe, erp. 9. 

7) Escesuii Recapniicnuii, ram-ae, ra. 1. 

8) Apxuennexon Makapnii, ram-ae, erp. 11. 

9) Apxuennexon Makapuii, ram-ae, erp. 11. 
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HOrO MOps Ha Pycb, 4YTO ABAAeETCA BMOAHE BO3MOXKHbIM, HOO 9YTOT 
nyTb Obl B anocTOAbcKOe BpemMs” H3BecTteH. JIOAyMeHTbI BOeHHOH 
HCTOPHH TOBOPAT O TOM, 4TO B 9TO BPeEMA CYLULECTBOBal OFHeBOH Te- 
aerpad), pacnO.Ox*KeHHbIN MO ITOMY NYTH, NMOYeMY H NYTb 3TOT Gb 
Oesonacen. lan Hac CaMbIM BaXKHbIM ABAAETCA TO, UTO MOBECTBOBA- 
HHe cB. Jlopocbes OCHOBaHO Ha ApeBHeHWHX rpeyecKHX H eBpelHCKHX 
MOKVMeHTAaX H, TAKHM OOPa3OM, MOXKET HMETb CBOHW OCHOBY B ano- 
CTOJbCKOM BpemeHH. I[IpoTHBOopeuHao Obl pa3syMy nNoOdaralwT 4TO 
Enudannii, enuckon Kunpexni (7 403 r.), 6Gaax. Meponum (7 420r.), 
Codpounit (+ 390 r.), Esxepni, apxuenuckon JInoncknh (V B.), Hcu- 
nop (VIlB.), KoTOpbie TOxKe TOBOPAT O TOM, 4TO cB. anocToa AH- 
ape Obl Ha TeppHTOpHH Pycu, AertatH-6bI CBOH BbIBOAbI Ha HEKOeM 
HeEOOOCHOBAHHOM NMOBeCTBOBaHHH. B COMHeHHe MOrJIO Obl NpHBeCcTH 
cBueTeibcTBO Hukutpl Tladbaorona (7 873r.), rae HapoOzbl, KOTO- 
pbIM TIponmoBeAbIBal cB. anocTtoa AHApeh, ucuHCAAIOTCA B ApyroM 
nopaake, 4eM 9TO ObIIO Y NpeAWecTBYIOLWHX aBTOPOB. JTO, OHa- 
KO, H€ CTO.Ib BaXxKHO H HE HapywiaeT HCTOPHYeCKOH NpaBAbl, HOO yKa- 
3bIBalOTCA Te *Ke CaMble MeCTa MponoBewH, KaK HW B NpesuiecTByH- 
llMX CBHAeTeIbcTBax.!?) Takoe *e CBHAeTe.IbCTBO O MPONMOBeAH CB. 
anoctoata AHApeA HMeeTCH H y HepOMOHAaXxa Enndbanna (IX B.), KO- 
TOPbId MeCTHbIMH [IpeqaHHAMH, Ha MeCTe NpoBepH. BCe MpexkHHe 
CBHAeTebCTBa O MponoBewH an. AHApesn B }OxKHOH 4acTH Poccuu. B 
JlaBpeHtTbescKoH aeTonucn (KOHeu IX cToa.) roBoputca: “Onbapero 
yuauit0 B CHHOHIM MpHwedwwio emy B KopcyHb, yBeze, AKO Kb Kop- 
cyHA 6.1H3b ycTbe JinbipbcKoe, H BbCXOTe NOHTH B PuM»d, WH NpoHAe 
B BycTbe JInbupscKoe, uw OTTOAB nongze no Jinbupy ropt. HU no 
npHKAO4aW NpHAe HW CTa MOA’ ropaMH Ha Gepe3. UH, 3aytpa sctTaBD 
H peve Kb CYULMM C HHM Y4YeCHHKOM®d “BuaHTe AH ropbl cin? —- AKO 
Ha CHXb ropaxb BociseTb OnarogzaTb Boxin; HMaTb TOPOAb BeJHKb 
ObITH H WePpKBH MHOrH borb Bb3ABHrHYTH HMaTb”. HM BbuUledb Ha 
ropbl cis, 6OwarocaoBH A, H MOcTaBH KpecTb H NoMOwHBDCA Bory, u 
CbI63b Cb ropbl ces, He *%e Nocabxe Spictb Knesb; H Nonze no 
Jintnpy ropt. H npuze Bb caoBpenH, uabxe HbIHB Hosbropodp, 
H BHe TY JWAK Cyan, Kakb ecTb OObINaH HMb, H KaKO CH MbBIIOTb 
H XBOLULAWTCA, H YVAHBHCA HM’. M uze B Baparn, HK npHze B Pum, 
H HcnoBbAe, eHKO Hay4H H eHKO BHJe...™!) Ha apyrom mecte 
npen. Hecrop ccbilaeTtca Ha mpewaHHe, KOTOpOe AO Hero AOUIIO B 
YCTHOM H IIHCbMe€HHOM BHJe.”) Ho Moro .1M ycTHOe lIpewqaHHe co- 
XpaHHTbca? YcTHOe mpewaHHe He TO.1bKO COXPaHHJOCb, HO H CaMH 
ASbINeCKHe HaPObl NMOCTeNeHHO MPHHHMaIH XPHCTHAHCKYHO Bepy OT 
pycckuHx B Ill, IV w nocaenzyroulnx cTomeTHAX. 


Jas HaC ABIACTCH BCCbMa BaXKHbIM, 4UTO COBPCMCHHaH HCTOPH- 
4eCKaH HaVKa H apxXeCOJOrHA NOATBEPARAaWT WepKOBHOe MWpewaHHe H 
Mpex#HHe HCTOPHYeCKHe HCCAeCAOBAaHHHA O TMOCCLILCHHH CB. alOCTOJIOM 
Auapeem Pycu. CosppemeHHbie apxeoworuueckHe HCCIeAOBaHHA yKa- 
3bIBalOT Ha TO, YTO yxKEe BI Beke nocae P. X. 6bian npu JHenpe rpe- 
10) Apxuennexon Makapnii, tam-ae, erp. 14. 

11) “Hosectb ppemenntix set”, vacTbs I, m3. Akay. Hayk, Mocksa--Jennurpag, 1950 erp. 12. 
12) Tam-ae, uacts Il, erp. 122; uacts I, erp. 12. b. J. Tpexos, op. cit., erp. 17. 
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yeCKHe KOJOHHH H ObIIH B3aHMHbI€ CHOWCHHA Me@XKAY CKH(paMH H 
rpekamu. Heo6xoauMo yyecTb, YTO yxKEe B 3ITO BPeMA GnIH CKHODHI, 
KOTOpbie He BeH KOYeBOH OOpas XH3HH. CAeOBaTeAbHO, B allo- 
CTObcKOe BpemMA NyTb NO JiHenpy yxe He Obl “terra incognita”. 
B noab3y mpewqaHHA O mocelleHHH cB. anocTtoJtom AnHazpeem Kues- 
CKHX FOP FOBOPAT H PaCKONKH, MPOH3BeAeHHbIe mpodeccopom Kop- 
repom B paHoue KuesBa B 1939—40 rr. O npe6piBaHun cB. an. Anapes 
B Hopropoze ele HeT BELIICCTBEHHBIX LOKa3aTebCTB, HO TaK Ke HeT 
H JaHHbIX B MOJb3yY OTPHUWalOULHX 9TO Npe6piBaHHe. B. JI. Tpexos 
ropopuHT: “CBexeHHA O MpOMOBeAH XPHCTHAHCTBa BOCXOAAT K Mep- 
BbIM BeKaM HalleH 3PbI WH B MpeaHHA CBASbIBaIOTCA C HMCHEM allo- 
cTota Anapes”. MxytepecHan cneunadibHan pa6ota B. I. Bacnaes- 
CKOrO OMNpaBAbIBaeT BHECeHHE B Hallly AeTONHCh 3TOTO HHTepecHel- 
wero mpetaHHsa. Mbl HMeeM BCe OCHOBAHHA CUHTATb, YTO NpONOBeAb 
XPHCTHAHCTBa ClOJa Oblla 3aHeCeHa PaHO, XOTA XPHCTHAHCTBO H CTAa- 
410 TYT rocnosACcTByHWUleH perHrHeH 3HaYHTeAbHO 103x%Ke”.!%) 


TakHM O6pa30M, MOXHO CielaTb OGOCHOBaHHBIN BbIBOA, 4TO 
cB. anocTtoa AnapeH meHcTBHTeAbHO Oba B npewenax Pycu. O6 3TOmM 
CBHAeTeAbCTBYeT H HaJH4He TEX HAaPOAOB, KOTOPbIM OH MOF Npono- 
BeEOBAaTb. 


[Ipexae BCcerO HMEHOTCH JOCTOBeEPHble CBHAeTeAbCTBa O TOM, 
4uTo Ha UepHomMopcKom nmoGepexbu yxe B I Beke mocae P. X. 6pla0 
HeCKOJbKO moceweHHH rpeyeckHx. Ilo caugzeTeapcTBy []iHHHA, raaB- 
HeHWIHMH OOHTATeAAMH 3THX CTPaH ObIIH BapBapCKHe HaPObI, B 4H- 
cle KOTOpBIX ObIIH H ClaBAHCKHe MaemMeHa.'4) Hekotopbie yuenbie 
C4UHTalWT CaBAHaMH ApeBHHX reToB,) KoTopbie OO6uTaIH mpu Jly- 
Hae H MpocTHpasHcb Mo peku Tupoca (JiHectpa) u Jinenpa. Oxoao 
60—55 rr. go P. X. onH NpoHHKaAH B Kppim. PeodusaKkt CHMOKaTT 
(VII B.) ycTBepxmaaeT, YTO CaaBAHe ObIIH Ha3bIBaeMbl reTaMH, BeHe- 
WaMu, reHeTaMH, eCHeTaMH, reHTaMH.!®) 


Apxuenuckon MakapHit npHBoauHT H caenyloulee coo6paxe- 
HHe: “CTOHT BHHKHYTb B CMbICJ.] H€EMHOFHX COB reTCKHX, COXpaHeH- 
HbIX CTpa6OHOM, KOTOpPbie 3BY4aT YHCTO MO CAaBAHCKH, TaKOBBI; 
HMA 3HAMeHHTeHWerO BOKAA retos — Bokpesucta HH, Kak B Apy- 
rom Mecte — Bupesucta, HMA COBEPLIeCHHO C1aBAHCKOe, AOMrO ynorT- 
peOusBueeca B Iloabuie, B ABOAKOH chopme: Bopusoi, u Bopusuct, 
a HbIHe yxKe ynoTpeOiAarouleecsh B COKpauleHHH Bopesuy, Boippuy”.!”) 
CaenyeT OOpaTHTb BHHMaHHe, 4TO 3TO HMA B YELICKOM A3bIKe COX- 
paHHiocb H JO HacTOAulero BpeMeHH, Kak bopxusBol (Bofrivoj). 
[peyeckui uctopuHk Tepogxot, Ha KOTOpOrO ccbildaeTcA H apxHen. Ma- 
KapHH, C4YHTal ClaBAHAaMH H KPHBHYeH, KOTOPble XKHAH TaM %Ke, rae 
Hu retbl. Jleronuceuy Hectop Takxke C4YHTaeT KPHBHYeH OAHHM H3 
ClaBAHO-pyccKHx memeH. Bb. Jl. [pekoB NpHBOAHT cCBHAeTeAbCTBO, 
yuTo oT Il uw go IV Beka nocae P. X. Ha TepHTopHH Pycu cTaHoBATCA 


13) Bb. J. Tpexos, op. cit., erp. 382—383. 
14) Apxuenuckon Makapuii, op. cit., erp. 23. 
15) Haxeaaun, 9iixoaz, Cenkoscruii. 

16) Apxuenuckon Makapnii, op. cit., erp. 24. 
17) Apxuenuckon Makapuii, ram-ae, erp. 25. 
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H3BeCTHbIMH TOTbI, H TOBOPHT: “[IOA1HHHbI ApeBHHH HapO, HOCHB- 
WH HaHMeHOBaHHe FOTOB, MOBHAHMOMY 2XKH.1 Ha HHKHeEH Bucae H K 
ceBepo-BocTOKy no mo6epexbw Baatuiickoro mops. UactTH 3THX ro- 
TOB YalOCb NMPOHHKHYTb OTCHOAa B Oaccelin pek J[Henpa u JHecTpa. 
3aecb OHH CMelaIHcb c retaMH”.!8) Ha 39TOM 2%xe MeCTe XKHJIH H 
Apyrve muemMeHa, HO BC€ aHTHYHbIe MHCATeAH ITY COBOKYNHOCTb Ha- 
POOB Ha3bIBaloT CKH*aMH HK roTaMH. TorTb, reTbl H ApyrHve mie- 
MeHa, MO MH@HHIO HEKOTOPbIX YHYECHbIX, ABAAIOTCH ClaBAHaMH. Ho 
KTO TaKHe CKH@bi? STOT BOMpPOC CTaHOBHTCA ACHbIM, eCJIH MbI OO- 
paTHM BHHMaHHe Ha TOT (hakT, 4TO “rpekH, no cBHAeTeibcTBy b. 
JI. [pekopa, —- Ha3biBatH cCKHqpaMH He KaKOH-1H60 OHH Hapod, 
a BC€ HapOJbl, XHBUIHe B 1OXKHOH HW CpeaqHeH 4acTAX Hallie CTpaHbl 
(CCCP), Te Hapodbl, KOTOPbIe MIVTCM ANHTEJbHbIX B3AHMHbIX CKpe- 
UMBaHHH JaiH B HTOre H3BeCTHBIA HaM HapO ClaBAHCKHA. Xapak- 
TepHO, 4TO ropa3—qO NO3AHee Y BH3AaHTHHCKHX MHCaTeleH TePMHHOM 
“ckH®bI” HAH “TaBpo-cKHdbi” OG6O3HaYNaeTCA HAapOd pyccKHh”.!9) ['o- 
n06HO HW Jiep JiMakon ynoTpe6aneT TepMHHbI: “CKH@PbI-pyccbl” HAH 
“raBpo-ckH@bi”. Kpynueiuine dbuaosorn, kak H. A. Mappa u A. H. 
Co6oaesckHih, YTBepxKAalWT, 4YTO CaBAHe, NO AaHHbIM (PHOOrHH, 
KOPHAMH CBOHMH YXOAAT B 93TY COBOKYNHOCTb HapOOB, KOTOPyHO 
NpHHATO OOO3HAYaTb TEPMHHOM “CKHpbI”.?°) 


CaeloBaTebHo, cB. anocto. AHa~peH, NpoxoaA yepes speB- 
H10l0 CkHdHw OT JiyHan 20 Jlona, 10 BHYTPeHHHM O61acTAM MO32HeH- 
weh Poccun, ot yctbx JiHenpa a0 Kuesa, Hosropoga u BaatuiicKoro 
MOPA, HECOMHEHHO MpONMOBe OBA NO MpeHMYLUECTBY MpeAKaM HaM H3- 
BeCTHBIX ClaBAH. TakxKe, nponoBbeszys B CapMaTHH, HbIHeLUHeM KaBKka3- 
CKOM Kpae, CB. amocTod BCTpeyaeTCH CO ClaBAHCKHMH HapOlaMH. 
STHMH CaBAHCKHMH HapOaMH ObIIH: cepObl, MeOTbI, BaJIbl, appexH, 
UHHH HAH YeXH, ncecHH. HeocnopHMO TakxKe CaBAHCKOe MpOHCXO- 
*KCHHeE BYAHHOB, Gourap H MHOrHX MieMeH aHTOB.”!) Ilo cBHAeTeJb- 
cTBy Lilacbapuka, BHyTpeHHHe OOacTH PoccHH B Te BpeMeHa ObIIH 
3aHATbI ClaBAHaMH. B anocTojbcKHe BpeMeHa CilaBAHe 3aHHMa.IH 
3HAa4HTeIbHYHO YaCTb eBponelckoH Poccuu (cM. “CaaBAHCKHe ApeB- 
HocTH”, T. I, KH. 1, 207—209, Mocksa, 1837). Takum o6pa3om, cB. 
anoctol Anapei mponopexoBad eBaHreaHe CiaBAHaM, B cpee KO- 
TOPbIX ObIIH H MpeAKH pyccKoro Hapoda. 

CaelyeT OTBeETHTb H ellle Ha OHH BaxKHbIM BOMPOC: KaKOBbl 
ObIIH Pe3yVAbTaTbI NponoBeawH cB. amocrosa Anapen Ha Pycu? 

B wayase IX Beka HepoMOHax Enudanni coO6upaa cBeqeHHA O 
cB. anocroae Ang~pee Ha CaMbIX MeCTax ero mponosenn. Enudbanni 
cocTaBH.l %KHTHeE cB. all. AHApex, B KOTOPOM TOBOPHTCH, 4TO CB. 
anOcTOA OBOJbHO MpOOJKHTeAbHOe BPeMA NpoMoBeOBal Cc yc- 
nexom B MBepuu, ycnex ero compoBoxAad TakxKe H B OceTHH B Io- 
pomax Poctodope, Cesacte, Xepcone u Bocnope, Ho B PeoOcHH OH 
npuBiek KO XPHCTY TOJbKO He@3Ha4HTebHOe YHCAIO wXUTeTeH. OGH- 


18) b. J. [pexos, ram-ae, erp. 422. 

19) Tam-aue, erp. 422; Apxuen. Makapnii, ram-ae, erp. 28. 

20) B. 1. Tpekes, ram-ae, erp. 423. 

21) Cp. Apxuen. Makapuii, ram-ae, ctp. 27—30; b. J. Tpexos, ram-ae, erp. 422. 
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Tateaw 3eMaH JDKureTOB, NO cBHAeTerbcTBy Enudbanus, Bocnpotu- 
BHAMCb anocTody. STH cBewenHaA Enudanna noxTBepxzawT u Apes- 
Hee mpewqanHe O MpomoBewnH anoctorza Anapesn B I py3un. TeptyanaH 
NOATBEPAXLaeT, YTO B CFO BPeEMA HCNOBeELOBaAH Bepy BO XpuHcTa cap- 
MaTbl, CKH@bI, reTbl, H Ap. Hapospi.22) 

Cckope mocae Toro Kak cB. an. AnapehH oT6bia H3 Xepconeca 
Tasppuyeckoro, NpH6bila B ITY CTpaHy B 3aTOYNeHHe cB. KaHMeHT, Mana 
PuMCKHH, KOTOPbI Halle 32ecb 20 AByX TbICAY XpHcTHaH. B crTa- 
PHHHbIX MeCALWeCIOBaX B Ae€Hb NMaMATH CB. MYYCHHKOB Exeubi, Kupu- 
HbI H [TnHbt (20 saHBapax) MexAY NMpounM roBOopHTcA: “ITH CBATHIC 
6blIH H3 CKH@HH, H3 CeBePHOH CTOPOHbI, VYCHHKH cB. amocToaa Ax- 
apes ...”.23) [Ipen. Hectop takxke NpHBOAHT NOBecTBOBaHHe O NIpo- 
nospean cB. an. Anapesx B ceBepHow CKkudun. M3 ero ci0B MOXKHO 
3aKJIOUHTb, YTO MpoMoBeab 3Ta B paHoHe Kuepa uw Hosroposa ue 
ocTalacb OecnJOAHOH, XOTA Ha4YHHaHHA 9TH CO BPeMeHeM H 3aro- 
XH 110 MIPH4YHHe HEAOCTaTKa MacTbipe, TOHEHHH CO CTOPOHbI A3bI4- 
HHKOB H MOJHTHYECKHX MepeBOpoTo.. 

CuaelyeT, aqHakO, OO6paTHTb BHHMaHHe, 4TO CaMa CKHPHA CO- 
cTOAJa H3 ZByx YacTte CkH@uH, HaxOZHBUeHca B ycTbAx JlyHaa, 
lO mpaBylO ero cTopoHny 40 BaKkan, a no JeByt0 20 KapkKHHHTcKoro 
3aHBa, H TappockuH@uu. B maazoh Ckudbuu Obilla TOAbKO O2Ha enap- 
XHA, HO B TaBpOCKH@HH H3BeCTHO AO NATH enapxHi: Totckaa, Cy- 
poxckas, bpyapckan nu Bocdopcxas.**) 

Ilo ApeBHeMy MpewaHHtO NepBbIM MPOMOBeAHHKOM XPHCTHaH- 
CTBa 32eCb ABAAeTCH cB. anoctoa Axngzpel. I[Iponospeab 3Ta HuMewa 
yenex, H6o B 94 rogzy, KaK MbI yxKe roBpopHaH, cB. KaHMeHT Halles 
3eCcb 20 ABYX TbICAY XPHCTHaH. STO MOraH GObITh MeCTHBIC HAH, 
*KHTeIH Kpbima, a CpeQH HHX H Te CCbIIbHbIe€, KOTOPble 30eCb MpOxKH- 
BalH elle 20 ccbIIKH cB. KanMenuta. [Iponopeab xpHcTHaHCcTBa, Ha- 
yaTy}0 anocTolomM AHpeeM, npoxomKal cB. K1HMeHT, 4YTO LOKAa3bI- 
BalOT COBPeMeHHble apxeoornyeckHe HaXOAKH. B IV Bexke cyulecTBO- 
Bala rOTCKaA emapXHA, KOTOPaH OKOPMIAJa XPHCTHaH ceBepHOorO 
IIpuuepHo-mopbx. Ha TeppHTopHu 3TOH enapxXHH %KHAH ClaBAHe, 
THBeplibl H yaHuH. Enapxun Cypoxckas, Bpyabckan nu BocdopcKkas 
6bl1H OOpasoBaHbI No3sqHee. Takxe H enmapxHH Ha KaBka3e Ooviee 
NO3AHeEroO MpPOHCXOKAeCHHA, H BPCMA HX YCTAaHOBJeCHHA C TOYHOCTbIO 
ONPeAeAHTb HEAb3A. 

M3 cka3aHHOrO BHJHO, YTO Ha MpocTtopax Pycu uMeWwTCA BeCb- 
Ma ApeBHHe CJlIe€Abl XPHCTHAHCTBAa H 4TO MpONoBeab XPHCTHAHCKOH 
Bepbl 4Yepe3 cB. anocTtota Axnazpes [leppo3BaHHOoro cBA3aHa C amo- 
CTOJIbCKHM BPeMeHeM. 

CB. anocTod, 3aKOHYHB CBOHW NmponoBedb Ha Pycn, npozoa- 


22) Tertulian Advers. Judaeos cap. 7, in Patrologiae Cursu completo, T. II., pag. 610—612, 
Paris 1844. — “Cui et aliae gentes crediderunt? Parthi, Medi..., Romani... ei 
caeterae gentes ut iam genthorum variates et Mavrorum multi fines..., corum... 
et Scythorum. In quibus omnibus locis Christi nomen, qui iam venit, regnat...”. 

23) Menologium Graecorum iussu Basilii imperat, Urbini, 1725. (mM. Bp «xypuHaae “Tpyan 
Rues. Jlyx. Axag.”, 1888, &% 6, erp. 312 — o6 Hune Pune, Mune. 

24) Apxuenuckon Maxkapuii, ram-ae, ctp. 38. — Caam. Koncrantun jloéponpasun: Ouepr 
ucropun Pycckoi Ilepksu or HaYasa xpucTHancTBa B Poccun Jo HacToamero BpeMeHH 
(1860 r.), CIB., 1863, erp. 1 
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Kal myTewectBvHe B Pum. IIpen. Hectop B cBoeH weTOoNHCcH FoBOpHT, 
yTO cB. an. Anapei B PumMe paccka3a. xpHcTHaHaM O cBOeH mpono- 
BeH H O TOM, YTO OH BHe B “3eMJe caoBeHCKOH”. IIpod. E. E. 
oay6uHcKHH O6 3TOM IyTellieCTBHH CBATOTO amocToda 3aMe4uaeT: 
“Cka3sanHHe 06 anoctowe Anazpee roBopHT, 4TO OH Obit B Poccuu 
NOTOMY, 4TO XOTed Yepe3 Hee NpoHTH Hu3 Tpeunn B PHM; ACHO, 4TO 
CKa3aHHe eCTb KpaHHe HecOOOpa3Hbiii BbIMbICel, HOO OHO 3aCTaBIA- 
eT HTTH allOcTOJa NyTeM, KOTOpbIH He TObKO B 50 pa3 AaHHee OObI- 
KHOBeCHHOrO, HO KOTOPbI B ero BpeMA TIPOCTO GblJ COBEPLIeHHO He- 
H3BeCTeH ”.?5) 

Ha OCHOBaHHH BbILUeCH30%KCHHOFO MOXKHO CKa3aTb, 4TO E. E. 
Toay6uHCKHH B aHHOM CJly4¥ae HenpaB, Kak HempaBbl KapaM3HH H 
Apyrve HCTOPHKH, pa3sAeiAOULHe NMpeAB3ATy!O TOUKY 3peHHA. Bo- 
o6ule H3BeECTHO, 4TO aNOCTOJbI NPONOBeAOBaIH BCHOAY H He YAHBH- 
TeIbHO, YTO cB. an. AHApeH, HMeA BBHAY B TepByl OY4epedb Npono- 
BeAb, OTMpaBHIcA Ha Pycb WH MOCce OKOHYAHHA CBOeH MHCCHH Halipa- 
BHC B PHM CTOJIb OKPYKHbIM NytTem. IIpen. Hectop onHcpiBaet 
nyTb cB. AHapesx uepes Pycb: ot Xepconeca no JiHenpy go Kuesa, 
maiee 20 Hosropogza uv BapsxcKoro MOpsA; alee FOBOPHT, 4YTO H3 
Bapsr cBATOH anocToa oTnpaBHaica B PHM, OTKYJa BO3BpaTHJICA B 
peunt. KakuM nyTeM anocToa oTmpaBHica B PHM, weTonucel He 
coo6ulaet. Ho, Kak cBHdeTeibcTByeT LIladapuk, Torda eHHCTBeH- 
HDI nyTb OT BaatuicKoro nomoppsa 2o AgzpuaTHyecKoro MOpA H 
Mtrainv mpouerad Yepe3 paBHHHb! Tlombuin, uepe3s Kapnatpl, o.H- 
HOH Bara, TO eCTb 4epe3 HbIHELIHIOWO YacTb BOCTOYHOH UexocaoBa- 
KHH HM [laHHoHnuH.”2*) []pe6biBaHHe cB. anoctowa Axnapesn B Tloabue 
NOLTBEPAKAAeTCA MOJMbCKHM TIpeaHHem. 

[Ipe6bipanHe cB. anocTowa Anapesn Ha Pycu 3TO HCTOPH- 
uecKHH (pakt. TakKHM OOpa30M, ApeBHeHuiHe CeAbl XPHCTHAHCTBa Ha 
PycH BOCXOAAT K alOCTOJbCKOMY BPeMeHH, XOTA Ha4yato PyccKol 
LlepkBH, KaK OpraHH3allHH, MOOX#XeHO CUHTATb CO BPeMeHH CB. KHA- 
3h BaanuMupa. HemMajdoe 3HaueHHe HMeeT H TOT (PaKT, 4TO B JOHO 
PycckoH LlepkBu BOUIIH H HEOOAbUIHe YACTHbI€ WeEPKBH, HAaXOAMBUIH- 
eC B HOXKHbIX Mpeetax Pych uw Ha KaBka3e, rae MOKHO MOlaraTb, 
OHH CYLILECTBOBAaIH TakxKe CO BpeMeHH CB. all. AHApes. 

YcTaHoBleHHe mpeObiBaHHA cB. amocTowa AnaApen Ha Pycu 
H ero IIpONOBeAb HMeHWT OObUIOe 3Ha4eHHe H AIA []paBociaBHon 
LlepksH UexocaoBakHn, HOO cB. amocTod, HallpaBAAdcb OT Bapspx- 
ckoro MOps B PHM, CBOHM INpucyTcTBHeM B OuHHe Bara 6.1aroc.o- 
BHI H Hally cTpaHy. Hala wvepapxHA NMpOHCXOAMT mocpeACTBeHHO 
oT cB. anocTodwa AHapesX, HOO OH pyKONOJO#KHMA Nepporo enucKona 
Bu3aHTHHu CraxHs, OT KOTOPOrO HauaJicH MPeeMCTBeEHHbIN px KOH- 
CTAHTHHONOJIbCKUX HepapxoB, a 3aTeM H pyccKHX. I[IpaBocaaBHasi 
Llepkopb UexocatoBakHH NOAyuna HepapxXHiO H aBTOKe(alHw OT 
Matepu Pyccko Llepkpu. Takum o6pa30m, Hallia cTpaHa Helocpel- 
CTBEHHO CBA3aHa C allOCTOJIbCKHM BPeMeHEM, a TIOCPeACTBEHHO C Je- 
AHHAMH CB. anocToJwa AHgzpes. 

Vepomonax Kupuan (Mocnnwna) 
25) E. E. Toayéunenuii: ram-ae, erp. 23. 
26) Iladapuk, ram-ae, erp. 20. 
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PegakunoHHnan nepegosan cTaTbA 6€3 NOANMCH Ha PYCCKOM HM AHTAMACKOM A3bIKaX. 


KAHOHHYUECKHHK BOTPOC 
B CB. THXOHOBCKOH CEMHHAPHH 


B Cs. TuxonosckoH CeMHHapHH MpoHn30ulI0 cOG6bITHe, KOTO- 
poe H€ MOKeT He OTPa3HTbCA Ha AaibHeweH ee cvab6e — 7 BocnH- 
TaHHHKOB H3 OOulero 4HCaa 11 NOKHHY.1H CeMHHapHto 10 HAeHHbIM CO- 
o6paxkeHHaM. 


OSTOMY IIpeAWeCTBOBal 3MH30A, KOTOPbIA OTKPbIA rasa CeMH- 
HapHCTOB Ha HeKaHOHHYecKoOe MOOKeHHe AMepHKaHcKOH Murtpono- 
JIHH, K }OPHCAHKUHH KOTOPOH NpHHagiexuT CB. THXOHOBCKanA CeMH- 
HapHsx. Ha ypoke Kanounnyeckoro [Ipapa wzeKTOp BecbMa yOeAHTe.W1b- 
HO pa3bACHA CYULHOCTb OCHOBHOrO KaHOHa IIpaBocaaBHonk LlepkBu oO 
TOM, 4TO KaKAbIN MPHXOA, Kaxkdaa Enapxua, Kaxipii Mutponownynit 
Oxpyr — JOJKHbI OOA3ATCbHO BXOZHTb B COCTaB KakOH AH60 ABTo- 
KeqpabHOH TlomectHon Llepxsu. 

B HacTosujee BpemaA TakHx [lomectHbix LlepkBei Bo Bceuwen- 
ckOM [IpaBocaaBHH 4eTbIPHAAWATb: MATb BeEAHKHX MaTpHapxaTOB — 
KOHCTaHTHHONOAbCKHH, AaekcaHapulickui, AnTHoxuiickuh, Mepyca- 


JMMCKH" MH BMeCTO OTNaBUIero PumcKoro — Pycckuii; 4eTBIPe MaJbIXx 
naTplapxata — Ipy3uunckuHi, Cep6ckui, PyMbinckHi uw BbosrapcKni u 
natTb ABTOKedaJbHbEIX [lomectHbix LlepKBu SJadagcKaa, KunpeKaa, 


Aa6anckas, Tlompckan vu YexocaoBaukas. SJTHM HucYepmbiBaeTca Bce- 
aeHckoe [IpaBocaaBue. 


“K KakoH xe TlomectHoH Llepksu npHHaaaexut AMepHkKaHcKas 
Mutponoana?” — 6ObIla 3a2aH CCEMHHapHCTaMH BOTIpoc eKTopy. Mzen- 
HOe€ KOHOLUECTBO He MOJVY4HAO Ha 3TO MPAMOTFO H ACHOTO OTBEeTA, TaK 
Kak AMepHkKaHcKad MuTponodjHA He NPHHaexKHT HH K KakOH I lomect- 
HOH LlepKBu, — H TAKebIe COMHEHHA B MpaBH.IbHOCTH MyTH MutTpo- 
NOJIMH MOKeT ObITb BlepBbie CTaH Mepe HHMH BO BCeH CBOeH He- 
ONPOBepAHMOH ACHOCTH. 


M3 15 cemuunapuctos 10 pewiman yiTw nocaze 3sToro B CeMH- 
HapHio Kapnato-pycckoh Enapxuv, npHnadiexkauleh K IOpHCAHKUHH 
KouxcTaHTHHonoabcKoro IlatpHapxata. Pa3ymMeeTcA OHH YL B 3a- 
KOHHY!0 Tlomectuyt0 LlepkoBb, HO MIPHXOZHTCA OUeHb MOKAIeTb, TO 
pyccKHe JJKOH HULYT KaHOHHYeCKOrO MpHcTaHHula y [lomectuod Llep- 
KBH HHOH HallHOHAaJIbHOCTH. STOT (akT WH MHOFTO Apyrux NOAOGHBIX 
eMY elle pa3 CBHZeCTeCIbCTBYIOT O TOM HCHOPMAJbHOM KaHOHHYCCKOM 
MOJO#KeHHH, KOTOPOe cyulecTByeT B AmepHKaHcKOH Mutponoaun, 
OTOpBaBlueHca OT cBoeH Matepu-LlepKBu PycckoH uw K TOMY Ke He 
npucTaBlueH HH K KakOH ApyroH Tlomectuoh LlepkBu u HOCHTCA MO- 
nO6HO YeaHy 6e3 pyiA NO BONe BeTPa H BOJH 2#KHTeHCKOrO MOPA. 


Bbipa3uM Ke Hallie HCKPeHHee COUYBCTBHe 3THM HAeCHHbIM 1OHO- 
laM HW MO#KeaeM HM LOXKMATbCA BCKOPe TaKOFO BpeMeHH, KOra mpe- 
KPpaTHTCA HaKOHCL| KaHOHHYeCCKH HeCHOPMaJbHOe MOTOKeHHe AMepu- 
KaHCKOH MuTponoJHuH H OHH CO CNOKOHHOK AyWIOH cMoryT npozou- 
*#KaTb cBOe GorocoBcKOe OO6pa3zo0BaHHe B CBOeH poZHOH LlepKsu, 4TO- 
Obl ObITb HCTHHHbIMH PeCBHHTeAAMH LeEPKOBHOH 3aKOHHOCTH H, H3y- 
yan Kanonnyeckoe [IpaBo, 6yayT cTporo NMpOBOAHTb ero B X%KH3Hb. 
M60 Kak Bepa 6e3 2e1 MepTBa, TaK H 3HaHHe KaHOHOB 6e3 mpeTBope- 
HHA HX B KH3Hb — MePTBaA CXOACTHKAa. 
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THE CHURCH AND HEK FAITH 


WHAT IS FAITH? 


Seamen are clinging to the shrouds of a ship wrecked on a lee 
shore. Again and again the rescuing coast-guards aim their rocket gun 
at the wreck. At last, in a lull, the line comes over. [It is a light line 
indeed, hardly more than whipcord. But as the poor fellows draw in 
this slender cord, hand-over-hand, it grows stronger until at length they 
haul in the stout cable reeved with block and tackle which will carry 
them safe to shore. 


Something like that is Faith. It can be a very slender thing indeed 
as we draw upon it for the thousand and almost petty uses of everyday 
life. And at length it can be a thing so strong as to carry us past the 
jaws of death up to life and to God Himself. But slim or stout, faith is all 
of a piece, all part and parcel of our need to trust—our inborn power 
to trust. 


Without faith, man could not be man. Faith is not a privilege re- 
served for Christians. All men have it in some sense. 


EVERYDAY FAITH 


We think we live chiefly by the power of reason. Actually, we live 
by faith. Children have faith in paernts, pupils in teachers, and patients 
in physicians. Social and business relations are based upon trustworthi- 
ness. Not only as we journey Godward, but as we cross the street, we 
walk by faith. It is the confidence with which each of us faces every 
next hour. All creative work is motivated by faith. All undertakings for 
the betterment of human conditions spring from faith which pierces 
the unseen and the unknown. The faith of Columbus meant not only 
the “set of sails,” but the “set” of the skipper’s mind and heart, which 
stiffened his will. 


RELIGIOUS FAITH 


While essential for everyday human life, faith’s highest reach is 
into the spiritual. We call this religious faith—trust in God and in His 
goodness. It summons the mind’s assent, the heart’s devotion, and the 
will’s resolution. Faith enables man to live in the visible world. Religious 
faith makes him at home in the world invisible. 


THE CHURCH’S FAITH 


Thus far we have considered faith as a power necessary for ratio- 
nal, purposeful living and as a state of the individual which gives him 
awareness of himself in relation to what is external to him. Religious 
faith is the exercise of this power in the higher reaches of man’s being. 
But, when we speak of The Faith of the Church, we mean certain truths 
about God and man; about the Way of Life which God has revealed as 
His purpose for man. These truths form the body of belief in the Creed. 
They are enshrined in the Sacraments, expressed in the Service Books, 
and witnessed to by the Holy Scriptures. It is not enough for us to 
assent to these truths as being reasonable. By religious faith we appro- 
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priate these revealed truths to ourselves. By faith we embrace the 
Faith and the Faith holds us. 


FAITH AND REASON 


Faith calls for the exercise of thought. Faith is not a substitute 
for thought, but an incentive to it. There is a popular misconception that 
reason and faith move in opposite direction. Reason and faith are bosom 
companions. They travel together until they reach a stage where faith 
takes stumbling reason by the hand and guides her. That stage passed, 
reason and faith continue the journey in congenial companionship, each 
helping the other in the difficult places. 


It is important today to stress that when people attend services 
they need not leave their reason with their raincoats in the vestibule, 
any more than they should leave their faith in the pews when they 
return to street, home, or place of business. Further, faith does not 
close our eyes. It opens them. Faith makes duty clearer and widens the 
field of service. A faith that does not stimulate thought leads to credulity 
and superstition. On the other hand, a creed which means no more than 
assent to propositions, and does not move the heart, lacks quickening 
power. A religious faith may be described as the spiritual insight by 
which a man perceives and grasps the realities of the Faith and makes 
them the determining factors in his behavior. That is, man must act in 
harmony with his beliefs. If he really believes in the Fatherhood of God 
he will behave as a son of God. For, “Faith without works is dead.” 

Man’s faith does not create the realities of the Faith. For example, 
the world is crowded with beautiful things which a man born blind has 
not the sense of sight to perceive. It is not man’s sight that puts beauty 
in the world of nature. Beauty is there, the work of the Creator. So, the 
realities of the Faith are real, whether men have faith or not. 


AN ERROR TO BE AVOIDED 


It is important to distinguish between faith as man’s endowment 
from God, and the Faith as a body of revealed truth. The Christian ap- 
proach to God is by way of the Cross and not by psychology or mental 
science. Some psychologists regard faith solely as a means to power—a 
power which is to be used by the individual to obtain what he wants for 
himself from the world, or froni others. They look upon religion as an 
aggressive mode of life by which the individual becomes master of his 
environment and not its passive victim. There are numerous modern 
cults which regard faith solely as a power to enable people to soothe 
their nerves, to achieve advantage in life, to secure happiness, or to 
gain mental and physical health. But God is the true object, not man. 
The essential end of faith to a Christian is not “the satisfaction of the 
natural man,” but the transformation of his whole character by the 
experience that Christ, the Saviour, is able to do for him what he could 
not to do for himself. A right religious faith leads us to set aside all 
thoughts of self-advantage and to trust a Heavenly Father Who wills 
our present and eternal good by all that befalls us in the early life 
whether it be for weal or woe. A right faith leads us to “love Him be- 
cause He first loved us.” 


GOD’S FAITH IN MAN 
Once a candidate for ordination being asked, “What is the Creed?” 
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gave this unusual reply, “A statement of God’s faith in man.” God’s 
faith in man is the explanation of all creation and of revealed religion. 
Man’s faith in God is human voice answering to divine voice; man’s 
touch responding to God’s touch. Let us go back farther than to the 
Apostles and the early Fathers. The story begins, “And God said, Let us 
make man in our own likeness to resemble us.” So, here we are, you and 
I—marked with the majesty of Godhood. This is a truth witnessed to 
every time the human brow is marked in Holy Baptism with the sign of 
the Cross. Further, God assigned a task to man. He gave him the world 
to subdue, making man free to obey or disobey Him. Surely, God shows 
a magnificent trust in man! If we are today depressed by policies and 
happenings in “brutalitarian” states, we must not forget that through 
the ages men have made magnificent response to God’s faith in them. 
Man has built cathedrals as well as battleships. Some may say that man 
was made for the State. The faith of the Church is that man is a son of 
God, and made for the glory of God. 


Granted, no specific clause in the Creed so states. But the truth 
is the sum-total of all its clauses. Revealed religion is a series of God’s 
covenants or agreements with man. In covenants there must be faith. 
The supreme testimony of God’s faith in man is the Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, who for us men, and for our salvation, came to earth and 
was made Man. What faith Jesus has in man! He called twelve ordinary 
men to build His Church. He has called us to be co-workers with Him- 
self and the Twelve. What faith in us! 


THE CONTENT OF THE FAITH 


The first century of the Christian Church was an evangelizing era. 
If in that era an inquirer sought information concerning the faith of 
the Church, the Apostles and the first preachers of the Good News would 
simply have told him the story of Jesus. They would have told him his- 
torical facts, the story of the Lord’s life and work as teacher and 
healer; His Death, Resurrection and Ascension; and the _instruc- 
tions He had given to the Apostles to ouild His Church. And we 
may be sure they would have earnestly invited the inquirer to believe in 
Jesus as the Son of God, to accept Him as Saviour, and to follow the 
Way of Life.. The Acts of the Apostles makes it quite clear that they 
declared Jesus to be the Lord because He had Risen from the dead. And 
they joyfully proclaimed Him to be Saviour because they knew He had 
released them from the bondage of sin. 


The Apostles were witnesses to One they had personally known, 
seen and heard. They testified to an experience they had undergone. 
The Apostles declared to earnest inquirers as well as to sneering scoffers 
the simple facts as they knew them. They offered no theories. They 
were not philosophers or theologians. They urged people to be con- 
verted, to receive the comfort of forgiveness, to find joy in believing, 
and to join the Christian brotherhood. It is quite clear from the Scrip- 
tures that the Apostles and early disciples believed in Jesus. be- 
cause they had undergone an experience. Their reason, intuition, emo- 
tions and will were affected by that experience. They did not only assent 
to facts regarding Jesus. They believed in Him. 


We must be careful to distinguish between the faith of the first 
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disciples which led to their “experience” and the Faith which embodies 
the teaching of the Church. The Apostles taught as well as preached; 
and under the guidance of the Holy Spirit they organized the Church 
with her Sacraments and worship. The Apostles witnessed to the Life 
and they propagated the Truth. 


Believers were first told to find salvation by believing in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Then followed instruction in doctrine and the Way of Life. 
The doctrine is summarized in the Creed, and the Way of Life is the 
Gospel story. The life of faith is a life of personal fellowship with God 
in Christ. Sin breaks that fellowship. The Church’s faith is that 
Christ restores us to fellowship with God. Our part is to repent. God, 
for His part, restores and forgives. Man is to turn away from the old 
life, and henceforth to cooperate with God. Man’s part is faith expanded 
into obedience. God, for His part, gives guidance and power to enable 
us to add our witness to the record of the witnessing Church. 


Sonship to God in Christ means, also, fellowship with one another. 
The blending of individual aims in a “corporate” desire for the com- 
mon good is essential to faith in Christ. Christianity is a way of deliver- 
ance not only for the individual but for the world as a society. There 
are such things as parochial sins, social sins, and national sins. The 
Church’s faith is that Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom of God, that He 
came to earth to establish it, and called ail men to have a part in the 
task. Faith begins with a personal experience of the work of the Saviour 
in our own lives. It moves along to cooperative work with God. God en- 
trusted to natural man the task of subduing the earth. To redeemed 
man He has entrusted the task of “taking every project prisoner, to 
make it obey Christ.” This is how Moffatt translates II. Corinthians 10:5. 


RIGHT BELIEFS VITALLY IMPORTANT 


We must distinguish between liberal thinking and loose thinking. 
Christ liberates us; but He also binds us. In general conversation, when 
the subject of religion is discussed, we hear such remarks as, “It matters 
little what a man believes provided he follows the dictates of his con- 
science.” Or again, “Creeds do not count with me; it is only right con- 
duct that is of importance.” Multitudes live today conforming to ac- 
cepted moral and social standards, but not committed to any formulated, 
definite religious belief. People seek to live a maximum of life on a 
minimum of faith. Now this is a believing world. Every human being, 
from the jungle savage to the college professor, must believe something 
or other about the Supreme Being, the universe, and man. It is impos- 
sible not to believe something. All that a man is and does is determined 
by what he believes. “What we think, we are; and what we think, we 
have begun to do.” 


When a man asserts that obedience to conscience will lead him to 
right doing, he is in the shallows of thought. Conscience is not the 
seat of authority in religion. Conscience, indeed, is the faculty by which 
aman determines the right or wrong of his actions. But it is his beliefs 
that direct and energize his conscience. Conscience makes the cruel 
fanatic as well as the heroic saint. The difference in product lies in 
belief. 
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To have an active conscience and a defective belief is a calamity. 
A nation’s leader may have a vigorous conscience and obey it; but it 
makes a tremendous difference whether he believes in an “ism,” or in 
a Christian Democracy. A man’s right belief about God, the purpose of 
his life, and the meaning of the world, is of a great consequence to himself 
and to others. 


PROFESSED BELIEFS— 
AND BELIEFS EXPRESSED IN BEHAVIOR 


If a man should analyze his thoughts and feelings when he de- 
clares that religious belief is a matter of indifference, he would discover 
that he holds several beliefs—ethical, social, economic, or political. He 
would discover that such beliefs fashion his character and guide his 
conscience. For example, he believes in his wife, in his country, and in 
at least some of the ten commandments. These beliefs determine his 
conduct as husband, neighbor, citizen, and businessman. He will dis- 
cover, further, that these beliefs have been his anchors in periods of 
storm and stress. 


Why is that men so lightly regard the holding of a right, definite 
religious belief? There are several reasons. One powerful reason is the 
bad example of some professing Church members. No wonder an in- 
quirer is bewildered. What can we say to a man who is attracted to 
the Faith but repelled by some who, while professing, fail to practice it? 
Well, a belief is never a real belief until it grips us in our whole being 
and is not merely “a nodding assent.” The conduct of men is affected 
by their real beliefs: but these real beliefs may not be the creed they 
recite in Church. 


It has already been stated that the faith of the Church requires 
assent of the mind, plus devotion of the heart, and concentration of the 
will. It is possible for a man to recite the Creed twelve times a day and 
yet to believe in something altogether different. 


It is the old, old story of the separation of the house of worship 
from the house of business, the altar from the life, the sanctuary from 
the street. Evangelism is intended for some Church people as well as 
for those outside the Church. 


Further, many people have faulty ideas of what Christianity really 
is and to what it commits a man. People confuse the important and the 
unimportant. They have heard tell of “the mistakes of Moses” and will 
not face the Truth as it is in Christ Jesus. They have heard tell some- 
where of justification by faith with no consideration being given to 
good works, or of a doctrine of predestination with no consideration of 
works good or evil. Whatever may be the reason, we are surrounded by 
those who assure us they can be religious without belief in a Living God, 
and that they can be Christians without accepting the verities of the 
Faith. 


THE CHURCH, A WITNESS TO RIGHT BELIEF 


The Church is in the world to bear witness to a body of beliefs 
concerning the person, life, work, and teachings of Jesus Christ. These 
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beliefs were held by the Apostles who vere the Lord’s companions and 
were taught by Him. They were eyewitnesses of His miracles and His 
death upon the Cross. They saw and conversed with Him after He was 
Risen from the dead. Their understanding of Jesus was progressive. 
Their belief in Him grew, “first the blade, then the ear, and then the 
full corn in the ear.” Mind, heart, and will were surrendered to Him, not 
all in a moment, but gradually. With their growing knowledge of the 
Lord came a gradual increase of moral and spiritual power in their lives. 
It culminated in devoted enthusiasm to Christ and His Cause. At first, 
Jesus was to the disciples a carpenter from Nazareth moved to become 
a teacher of righteousness; then they recognized Him as a teacher with 
authority, the healer of body and mind; then the hope of Israel, and 
finally the hope of the world, the Saviour for all mankind. They gave 
themselves to their Lord, and He gave Himself to them. The right belief 
flashed into the mind of Peter who cried, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God. Thou hast the words of Eternal Life.” 


The Church's Faith is that “Jesus is Light of Light, Very God of 
Very God, Who for us men and for our salvation... was made man.” 


To the Apostles and early Christians Christ is the Prince of Life, 
“The Lord of all, judge of the living and the dead, at God’s right hand, 
the giver of the Spirit, the fulfiller of all the promises of God.” This 
belief in Jesus differs much from appreciation of Jesus as a good man— 
the best of men—accorded Him by so many. 


The Apostles and first Christians did not share a faith with Jesus. 
Jesus was the object of their faith. They believed in God and were 
brought to God through Him. The New Testament tells us of a unique 
Person whose Being was the reservoir of unique power, who vanquished 
death, and who exerts today a unique power and influence in the hearts 
and lives of all who believe in Him. 


The supernatural element in a Right Belief is a stumbling block to 
many. Supernatural does not mean magical. The unique personality and 
powers of Jesus challenge thought and do not invite credulity. It has 
been already stated that faith has an intellectual element in it. In the 
New Testament we find St. Paul, a man of keen and searching intellect, 
uniting with the other Apostles, quite ordinary men, in giving us a 
picture of the Christ so spiritually and artistically perfect that it must 
be true. When we read the story of Jesus we know we are in contact 
with Reality. In the four Gospels Jesus is true Man, but in His every 
word of action the Light of God shines. As one man has said, “Gali- 
lean peasants have given the world a picture of a God-Man which the 
pen of a Shakespeare could not have imaginatively described.” 


The Church through the centuries has borne witness to a Divine 
Christ. Christ is not just an article of the Creed. He is THE FACT of 
the whole life of the Church. Christian experience precedes Christian 
doctrine. The Creeds give expression to that experience. Christ is to be 
known today as a living Presence, not simply as a memory. He is a liv- 
ing Friend to all who want His friendship. We are inspired by reading 
the biographies of great and good men. But such inspiration is quite 
different from the help given to us by a living Christ. That Christ has 
power to forgive sin and that He gives help to the repentant are facts 
in the realm of experience. This power of Christ is more than a New 
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Testament statement. It is an experience in the lives of believers. When 
we have the witness in our hearts we are sure of Christ. And we have 
the witness when we give to Him the devotion of our hearts, and our 
wills are concentrated in His Way of Life. 


AN OBLIGATION 


Jesus’ last command to the Apostles places upon His Church the 
obligation to make converts. This obligation is implied in a right belief. 
The Church of Christ is not an élite, exclusive society. 


Of course every member of Christ should strive to grow in grace 
and to develop his personal spiritual life. But growth in grace is greatly 
a matter of wanting to share with others. Even had Jesus not com- 
manded His disciples to go into all the world and make converts, they 
would have been driven so to do by their love for their Lord. Love can 
guess even unuttered commands. 


Belief in Christ, then, means ever so much more than assent to 
a creed printed in a Prayer Book. Right belief means the joyful will to 
make Christ known to our neighbor, the man in the next city, and the 
man far off. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN 


God has made all sorts and conditions of men “for to dwell on the 
face of the whole earth.” To all of them, irrespective of ancestry and 
culture, the Church has a Mission. The Faith must be taught, the Sacra- 
ments of the Gospel necessary for salvation must be administered. There 
are racial temperaments, social and political differences which the Church 
has the duty and must exert the will to meet. When St. Paul said he would 
be all things to all men, he meant that he was prepared to find a way 
to reach the heart of every man. A right belief does not mean iron rigid- 
ity of form. There is One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism, One God and 
Father of us all. But there may be diversities of methods and modes of 
worship. The Church is a living Church. As such she can adjust her 
ways, her customs, her policies, to changing centuries and altering needs. 


A CLOSING WORD 


To most of us, Christ’s name has been familiar all our days. We 
were taught about Him in our homes and Church Schools, and we 
have heard Him preached about in our houses of worship. But it is 
possible to know about Christ and yet for Him to remain distant from 
us, and at times almost unreal to us. It is by faith alone that we come 
to know Him and to say, “Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ; Thou 
art the Everlasting Son of the Father.” Faith brings the wandering soul 
and the seeking Christ together. The lost is found. It is at this point of 
experience that vital religion begins, and radiant light falls upon the 
Faith of the Church concerning the Lord, His Life, His Work, and His 
Teaching. 


A. M. Skvortsov 
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The Sacrament of Chrismation 


1. Cefinition and Names: 


Chrismation is the Sacrament through which the one anointed 
with sacred oil after Baptism, receives the Gifts of the Holy Spirit and 
the power which enables and develops the new spiritual life to which he 
has been born through the Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 


The names of the Sacrament in the Orthodox Catholic Church are: 
Chrismation, Gift of the Holy Spirit; in the Roman Catholic Church: 
Unction, Chrism, Confirmation. 


2. The Divine Establishment: 


a) From Holy Scripture: Our Lord Jesus Christ had repeatedly 
promised to His disciples that after His Resurrection He would send the 
Holy Spirit upon them and all the faithful. “And I will ask the Father, 
and He will give you another Paraclete, Who will be with you forever, 
the Spirit of Truth.” (John 14:16). ‘But the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, 
Whom the Father will send in my name, He will teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I have said to you.” (John 14: 
26). “And I shall send the promise of my Father upon you.” (Luke 24:49). 
“But you shall receive the power of the Holy Spirit coming upon you.” 
(Acts 1:8). Our Lord Jesus Christ fulfilled this promise on the day of 
Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit descended on the Apostles. (Acts 2). 
Since the Apostles received the Holy Spirit, they gave it to the faithful 
through the Laying on of Hands. In the Acts of the Apostles we read: 
“Now the Apostles at Jerusalem, hearing that Samaria received the word 
of God, they sent unto them Peter and John, who arriving, prayed for 
them, that they might receive the Holy Spirit, for He was not as yet 
come upen them, for they were only baptised in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Then they laid their hands upon them and they received the Holy 
Spirit.” (Acts 8:14-17). And again: “And finding some disciples, he said 
to them, ‘Since they believed, had they received the Holy Spirit?’ But 
they said unto him, ‘We have not so much as heard whether there be a 
Holy Spirit.’ And he said, ‘In what, then, were you baptised?’ They said, 
‘In the Baptism of John.’ Then Paul said, ‘John baptised the people 
with the baptism of Penance saying: That they should believe in Him 
Who was to follow him that is to say, in Jesus Christ. And when Paul 
had imposed his hands upon them, the Holy Spirit came upon them and 
they spoke with tongues and prophesied.” (Acts 19:2-6). 


From these two excerpts of the Acts, it is evident that the Apostles 
after Baptism, laid their hands on the Baptised, so that they might 
bestow upon them those various gifts, which they had received through 
Baptism. This Laying on of Hands and the bestowal of the Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit through this action, took place undoubtedly by the command 
of the Lord, because the Apostles did nothing without the command of 
the Lord. 
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From what we have said, it is evident that the Bestowal of the 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit constitutes through the Laying on of Hands a 
Sacrament of the Christian Religion. 


However, besides the above excerpts, through which it is wisely 
signified that the Gifts of the Holy Spirit are bestowed on the Faithful 
through the Laying on of Hands, there are other excerpts of Holy Scrip- 
ture in which the word “Chrismation” is mentioned. “But you have 
Chrismation from the Holy One and you know all things.” (1 John 2:20). 
“And you, let the Chrismation, which you have received from Him, abide 
in you and you have no need that any man teach you, but as His Chris- 
mation teaches you all things, and is true and not a lie, and as it taught 
you, abide in Him.” (1 John 2:27). “For He that certifies us with you 
in Christ and Who has anointed us, is God, Who has also sealed us and 
given us the pledge of the Spirit in our hearts.” (2 Corinth. 1:21-23). 
“In Whom you also, bearing the word of truth, the Gospel of your Sal- 
vation, in Whom you also believe, you were sealed with the Holy Spirit 
of promise.” (Ephes. 1:13). “Not by the works of Justice, which you have 
done, but according to His mercy, He saved us through the laver of 
regeneration and the renewal of the Holy Spirit.” (Titus 3:5). 


It is evident from the above excerpts that the Sacrament of Chris- 
mation in the Apostolic Period was performer through the Laying on 
of Hands of the Apostles and through Anointing. Today, the Sacrament 
of Chrismation is performed in the Orthodox Church only through 
Anointing. 


b) From Holy Tradition: Most of the Early Fathers and Teachers 
of the Church refer to the Sacrament of Chrismation, a fact that proves 
that in the early Church, this Sacrament was known. 


From what we have said, it is evident that both the Scriptures and 
Tradition recognise Chrismation as a Sacrament and consequently the 
Protestants are in error in rejecting the Sacrament of Chrismation. 


3. The Perceptible Signs: 
The Perceptible Signs of this Sacrament are: 


1. The Holy Oil that has replaced the Laying on of Hands. 


2. The Anointing with this oil called Holy Chrism of the various 
parts of the body. 


3. The Words: “Seal of the Holy Spirit,” in the Anointing. 
4. The prayer the priest reads invoking the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit. 


1. ‘whe Holy Oil in the beginning was clear olive oil, or sometimes 
mixed with balsam, later other sweet-smelling materials being added, 
and thus was prepared the Oil, which is prepared from forty perfumed 
substances which symbolize the variety and sweet Gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
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The Oil of Chrismation is prepared today in the Patriarchates 
completing the long services on Holy Thursday, the Patriarch presiding 
along with the Members of the Holy Synod. The Orthodox Churches in 
America receive their Holy Chrism from their respective Patriarchates, 
which it, in turn, dispense it to the clergy. 


2. The Anointing of the various members of the body: From the 
earliest ages the anointing of the various parts of the body was made 
in the sign of the Cross. The priest, immediately after Baptism, anoints 
the Baptised person on the forehead, the eyes, the ears, the nose, the 
breast, the hands, the soles of the feet and on the back. 


3. While anointing the Baptised person, the priest simultaneously 
says the words “Seal of the gift of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” These words 
were used from the earliest ages, being words of the Holy Scripture in: 
2 Corinth. 1.21-22; Hebrews 6:4; Ephes. 3:7; Romans 5:15; Acts 2:38; 
Acts 10:45. 


4. The Prayer: From the earliest period, the Blessing of the Oil 
through various prayers and the plea for the Descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the Oil and the Anointed one was in use. 


5. The Grace given: Through the Sacrament of Chrismation there 
are given to the Anointed the Gifts of the Holy Spirit and the power 
which strengthens and develops the spiritual life in the Anointed. 


According to the Fathers of the Church, the gifts which are given 
through the Holy Chrismation to the Baptised person are seven accord- 
ing to the account of the Prophet Isaias 11:2: “And the Spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him: the Spirit of Wisdom and Understanding, the 
Spirit of Counsel and Fortitude, the Spirit of Knowledge and of Godli- 
ness, and he shall be filled with the Spirit of the Fear of the Lord.” Of 
these, three favor the enlightenment of the mind, four the strengthen- 
ing and directing the Will towards good. Some of the Fathers add others 
considered as Fruit by the Apostle Paul in Galatians 5:22: “But the fruit 
of the Spirit is Charity, Joy, Peace, Patience, Benignity, Goodness, Long- 
animity, Mildness, Faith, Modesty, Continency, Chastity.” 


Besides the reception of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, the Sacra- 
ment of Chrismation enables us to understand the truths of our faith 
and their acknowledgement, and for our progress in the new spiritual 
life which was born in us through Holy Baptism. 


Since through the Sacrament of Baptism we are cleansed from 
sin and reborn, and thus enter into a new spiritual life, through Chris- 
mation we are filled with the Gifts of the Holy Spirit and Divine Grace 
which is given us through Holy Baptism, we realize this personally and 
truly. 


By reason of this grace given us ir the Sacrament of Chrismation, 
this Sacrament was performed from the earliest ages immediately after 
Baptism. The custom, therefore, of the Roman Catholic Church, of sepa- 
rating the Sacrament of Chrismation from Baptism and of performing it 
(Chrismation) in adulthood is contrary to the Tradition of the Church. 


Bishop Demetrius 
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PROTESTANTISM AND THE INVOCATION 
OF SAINTS 


The Christian Church is a great family—the family of God. When 
we were baptized we were born again, made members of that family, 
brought into relationship with all its members. One of the weaknesses of 
American Protestant religion has been the extremely inadequate degree in 
which we realize our membership in that family: though members of a 
family, we try to live our religious lives as if we were isolated individuals. 
This weakness shows itself in the very meagre degree of fellowship which 
is attained even between members of the same communion. It shows itself 
also in almost complete forgetfulness of the great majority of members of 
our family, the holy souls in Paradise and the Saints triumphant in heav- 
en: and it is with this last point that this article has to deal. 


If the Christian creed is true, it must follow that for a Christian the 
fact that he is a Christian should be the most important fact about him. 
In proportion as a man’s religion is real, it becomes a link uniting him with 
others whose religion is also real. The fact that two persons are both “in 
Christ” constitutes a link between them which is more important and more 
fundamental than the differences caused by race, color, or social position. 
We can go further than this. For it is certain that a Christian does not 
cease to be “in Christ” when he departs this life. We come then to the con- 
clusion that the link constituted by the fact that both are “in Christ,” is 
stronger than the barrier caused by death. We are fundamentally closer to 
the dead in Christ than to the living who are not “in Christ,” even though 
these latter live in the same house as ourselves. 


The reaction at the time of the Reformation against the Roman Cath- 
olic abuses has led to the obscuring of this truth among Protestant Chris- 
tians; and that has brought with it a very serious loss. The almost com- 
plete absence of all memory of the Saints from the religious thought and 
prayers of Christian people has led to a serious lowering of the Christian 
ideal. For the Saints are the heroes of our family. We have come to think 
of the highest type of Christianity as a common-place respectability. We 
have forgotten the heroic type of saintliness, and this has impoverished 
our religious thought. 


Further, we have lost the help that comes from the sense that we 
belong to a mighty company, that we are not alone, that, when we pray, 
we are joining our prayers to a great volume of prayer which is always as- 
cending to the throne of God. And, lastly, by ignoring the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints, we have brought about the revival amongst us of 
the ancient practices of Spiritualism, a deadly heresy which has destroyed 
the spiritual life of very many. 


For these reasons there is a great need of the restoration among us of 
a sense of fellowship with all those who are members of the Body of Christ, 
whether they be still alive on this earth, or whether they have departed 
this life, to be “with Christ, which is far better.” And there can be no spiri- 
tual fellowship which is not a fellowship in prayer. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the “invocation of Saints,” that is, the calling upon the Saints 
to pray for us, is a practice of which the wider use would do much for reli- 
gion among us. 
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But difficulties are felt by many about this practice. In the first place 
it is held that there is but one mediator, Jesus Christ, both God and Man, 
and that to ask the Saints for their prayers is to run the risk of ignoring 
this fact. This objection seems to apply with equal force to the practice of 
asking our fellow Christians in this life to pray for us. But the duty of 
intercession is emphasized in the Bible, and no one seems to feel that it is 
a derogation from the unique position of our Lord as the one Mediator to 
ask for the intercessions of a friend. 


It is important that we should remember the presence of Christ in, 
and the action of Christ through, the members of His Body, the Church; 
acts of Christian love, such as intercession for others, are the acts of 
Christ performed through the members of His Body, and we are told that 
“the supplication of a righteous man availeth much in its working” (Jas. 
5:16). If there is no inconsistency between an act of intercession for an- 
other and the sincere belief that our Lord is the mediator, neither can 
there be an inconsistency between that belief and the asking for the 
prayers of one who has departed this life. 


We certainly want to avoid anything of the nature of polytheism, or 
treating the Saints as in any way equal to God. But the practice of asking 
the Saints for their prayers is not likely to lead to polytheism, any more 
than is the practice of asking our friends in this life to pray for us. The 
mere fact that it is their prayers for which we ask of itself constitutes a 
safeguard. It is a further safeguard if the practice is adopted, of asking for 
the prayers, not only of the Saints triumphant, but also of one’s friends 
who have departed this life; for a man is very unlikely to put his own 
friends in the position of God, or to treat them as mediators. But this mat- 
ter will be discussed later. 


The second difficulty is a more real one. What reason have we to 
suppose that the departed can hear our prayers, or that they interest 
themselves in our affairs? What indication there is in the New Testament 
seems to support the view that they do, though there is nothing in the way 
of explicit statement. “There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth” (St. Luke 15:10). “Ye are come... to in- 
numerable hosts of angels, to the general assembly and Church of the first- 
born who are enrolled in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the 
spirits of just men made perfect” (Heb. 12:22, 23). Such passages suggest 
that among the great company of spirits about the throne of God there is 
interest in and knowledge of earthly happenings. 


In the case of the Saints triumphant in Heaven it would seem to be 
natural to suppose that as they behold the vision of God, brought near to 
the source of all truth, they come to share his knowledge. At the very least, 
we cannot but suppose that they know whatever God wills them to know, 
and the Christian conception of God would lead us to think that God 
must will them to know enough to be able to pray for their brethren. Clearly 
it is a matter where one can only speak with reserve. There may be things 
which God may not will them to know. If so, it is at any rate inconceivable 
that God should be displeased because one still on earth asks his brother 
in Christ for his prayers. 


The Saints triumphant know what God wills them to know. Our 
knowledge of the character of God leads us to think that He wills them to 
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know our needs, that they may pray for us. For if our brothers here on 
earth can help us by their prayers—and that no Christian man would de- 
ny—then, if the spirits of just men made perfect pray for us too, their pray- 
ers must be of even greater value to us, in proportion as they are nearer 
to God and able to pray with a more single-minded devotion and a greater 
faith. 


Among Roman Catholics the tendency has been to confine invoca- 
tion to the Saints triumphant. Doubt has been felt whether the holy souls 
still in Paradise, who have not attained to their final consummation and 
bliss, can have the knowledge of our needs necessary to enable them to 
pray for us. In Russia, on the other hand, it has been customary for Chris- 
tians to ask their departed relatives and friends to pray for them. What 
has been said above would seem to suggest that the Russian practice is 
right. For it is the Christian view that the dead are nearer to our Lord 
than the living, and there seems no reason why God should not make 
known to them enough to enable them to pray with understanding. 


We must again speak with reserve. But to the present writer it seems 
inconceivable either that the state of departed Christians is not one that 
admits of prayer, or that such prayer would not include intercession for 
those they loved on earth. They are probably undergoing a spiritual devel- 
opment to fit them for heaven. How can there be spiritual development 
without prayer? It seems impossible. And how can there be spiritual de- 
velopment if prayer is all selfish? There must be prayer for others. If that 
is not; so, we must revise our whole conception of the spiritual life, and 
the Church must be quite wrong in her interpretation of the teaching of 
our Lord. 


There is another difficulty which is widely felt, and which is akin 
to the last; that is, the difficulty of supposing that those who are not 
divine can attend to so many people asking them for their prayers at 
the same time. This problem, so stated, appears to be rather crude, but 
it is really felt as a difficulty. It is perfectly true that in this world a 
man finds it difficult to respond to all the calls for his intercession 
which are made upon him. His power of attention fails. But physical 
death carries with it the removal of some at any rate of the limitations 
of earthly existence, and as a soul draws nearer to our Lord, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that that soul’s power of understanding sympathy 
is increased. There is no reason why we should set limits, which in the 
nature of the case must be arbitrary, to the effects of the work of grace 
in the soul. 


A further general consideration must be kept in mind. There are 
two ways in which it is possible to conceive of the approach to God. 
There is the way of separation from all other things. In accordance 
with this conception men have tried to find God by shutting themselves 
off from the thought of anything or anybody except him. That method 
has been not uncommon in the history of the Christian Church, and 
the following of that method would seem to lead to a denial of the 
desirability of the invocation of Saints. 


But that is not the method which is characteristically Christian. 
The teaching and example of our Lord point rather to another method, 
the method of the love of others; and that method seems to be indicated 
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by the conception of God as Love. Our Lord’s communion with His 
Father was not hindered by His interest in and love of man. We read 
that in the highest moment of His communion with His Father, when 
it was so close and intimate that His very form was transfigured, 
“behold two men were talking with Him.” The same lesson is taught 
by the doctrine of the Church—that men are not saved in isolation, but 
in a community, the family of God. The same lesson is taught by the 
doctrine of Holy Communion—that the same act which brings about 
communion with God brings about also communion with one another. 


These considerations suggest that the fellowship of prayer between 
us and the Saints is not to be contrasted with direct approach to God, 
but is rather a method of approach to God which is entirely congruous 
with the Christian religion as it is revealed in Holy Scripture, and with 
the other doctrines of the Church. And, if we may look at the mat- 
ter from the other side, it would appear that the state of Christian 
perfection attained by the Saints must be one in which contemplation 
of the vision of God is not inconsistent with the deepest possible inter- 
est in, and love of, the souls of men. Such interest and love clearly 
involve prayer, and if the Saints who have won their battle can pray 
for us while we are in the midst of the conflict, there can be nothing 
wrong in our asking them to do so. 


It is thought by some that, because it is impossible to be absolutely 
certain that the Saints can hear our prayers, it is safer to ask God that 
we might be benefited by the prayers of the Saints, rataher than to 
address the Saints directly. For there can be ao shadow of doubt that 
God can, if he will, grant such a prayer. This practice is known as “com- 
precation”; and some, who hesitate to recommend direct invocation, 
are ready to approve of this. 


Theologically, there can be no objection to comprecation. But the 
difficulty about it is a practical one. It lacks the simplicity and direct- 
ness which are required in prayer. It may be doubted whether the use 
of comprecation in private prayer does not in the majority of cases lead 
on to direct invocation, and it is difficult to suppose that there is any 
real difference. If we may ask God that we may be benefited by the 
prayers of the Saints, and if, in answer to our prayer, God makes our 
request known to the Saints, it would seem to follow that a _ direct 
address to the Saints would lead to the same result. 


Either they are able to hear our prayers or they are not. If they 
are then it cannot but be right for us to ask them for their prayers. 
If they are not, it involves a curiously hard and mechanical conception 
of prayer to suppose that God, who would make our requests known to 
the Saints if we asked him directly to do so, will not bring it about that 
the Saints know our requests when we address ourselves directly to 
them. In any case the value of the prayers of the Saints depends upon 
the will of God. If it is God’s will that they should pray for us, then 
we co-operate with that will, whether we ask them directly to pray for 
us, or whether we ask him that they should pray for us. To approve of 
comprecation and to disapprove of invocation, would seem to involve a 
kind of legalism which is alien to the Christian conception of God. 


It may be admitted that there are dangers in connection with the 
practice of invocation, and that these dangers have not always been 
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avoided. The practice of asking a Saint for a gift instead of asking 
for his prayers may easily lead to misunderstanding. The intention of 
such requests is that the Saint should help his suppliant to the attain- 
ment of the desired end by his prayers. But it is better that that inten- 
tion should be clearly expressed in the petition. 


After all, there is none of the customs of the Church which cannot 
be misused. The thing that should have been for our help may be to 
us an occasion of falling. Sacraments may be misused. Even intercession 
may be misused. The Bible may be misused. But we do not suggest the 
abolition of Sacraments, the cessation of intercession, or the withdrawal 
of the open Bible. In the present state of Protestant religion there is far 
more danger of the degradation of the Christian ideal, through forgetful- 
ness of the Saints and heroes of the Christian Church, of loss of the 
sense of fellowship through neglect of the doctrine of the unity of the 
body of Christ, of the growth of heresy through the omission to teach 
truth, than there is of a superstitious reversion to polytheistic saint- 
worship. We must take some risks, or we can make no advance. In this 
particular instance the risk is extremely small. 


Lastly, we must not be frightened by the accusation that invocation 
of Saints is a practice which is not countenanced by the Church of 
Christ. It is quite true that after the Reformation invocations were omitted 
from the public worship of Protestants. It is quite certain that abuses 
were very common in the Middle Ages; and the reaction against these 
abuses was natural. But the practice of invocation, in the sense of asking 
the Saints for their prayers, was a practice of the ancient and undivided 
Church. And if a practice has universal authority, and is congruous with 
the whole system of religion as set forth in Holy Scripture and in the 
other customs of the Church, and if the loss of it has led to a serious 
impoverishment of the religion of those who have lost it, there seems 
to be every reason why it should be restored among Protestants. “The 
suprlicetion of a righteous man availeth much in its working.” The Saints 
are those who are pre-eminently righteous. Do not let us be afraid to 
claim for ourselves the benefit of their prayers. 


SA 
as 


BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE Orthodoxy survives in Finland 


I. The Troubled Past 


When visiting the Moslem Middle East today nobody needs remind- 
ing that Orthodoxy was the original Faith and culture in many of those 
lands, despite the later Moslem invasions or Latin crusades. Yet anti- 
Orthodox propaganda often obscures the continuity of Finnish Orthodoxy 
and grossly misrepresents its status. The importance of the drastic 
Swedish Conquest of Finland in 1155 is often as overemphasized as if 
the Norman Conquest of England, in 1066, wiped out all mention of any 
previous Romano-Celtic and Latinesque Anglo-Saxon church life before. 

Unfortunately these Swedes were not like Normans and did not 
display the Norman genius. Nor were they like those other Varangian 


G. H. C. 
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Vikings who bestowed their name and put their stamp on Russia and 
the Russians. The failure of the Swedish rule in Finland is one of the 
causes of the split personality and inferiority complex of the Finns 
today in regard to “Europe” and the “Europeans,” (as they call the rest 
of the Continent) and the constantly reiterated refrain that “Finland 
is, of course, only a small country;” though actually it is larger than 
England, and, hence, than many other countries—an ancestral memory 
of the wide open steppes in which their forbears roamed. To this day 
Swedes and Finns, Swedish and Finnish, remain distinct and unassim- 
ilated; and the former rulers have withdrawn into a minority, as with 
the Orthodox. 


Some parallels could possibly be drawn between the Scot, Irish, 
Welsh and Englishmen in Britian today. Otherwise this is the striking 
and confusing thing in Finland, in contrast to Egland where nobody 
has worried if they are of British, Saxon, Norse or Norman descent for 
centuries, and yet where, surely, scarcely a Celtic word seems to have 
survived in modern English. 


Finnish Orthodoxy: “an outpost of ‘Hellenism’ in the Far North.” 


A young Cambridge, U.K., undergraduate, recently hitchhiking from 
Greece to Finland summed it up: “It is amazing!—to meet this Orthodoxy 
again up here, so like Greece. So alike, and yet so unlike each other, 
Greece and Finland, the one so old, the other so new. But the question, 
I really don’t know, is, are either Greece or Finland really a part of 
Europe, do either really belong to Europe?” 


We cannot here stop for pedantic fussing as to whether my friend 
at Alexandria, the learned Archimandrite Cyprian Papadopoulos’s words 
about “an outpost of Hellenism” tout court “in the North” might not be 
amended to “the Hellenistic,” or even carried a stage further with the 
definition ‘ellinisti’ to mean Christianized Hellenism, since the Septu- 
agint, and iconography developed at the expense of sculpture and plastic 
images, with all that this implies for the language and psychology ex- 
posed to such an ethos. As Prof. Fr. G. Florovsky proclaimed at Athens 
in 1936, rather to the annoyance of some erudite Anglican divines:— 
“.,. though and through hellenistic or Greek. This ‘hellenism’ is really 
so-to-say canonized. It is a new, Christian Hellenism. ... In a sense 
the Church itself is hellenistic, is a hellenistic formation—or in other 
words, Hellenism is a standing category of the Christian existence... 
let us be more Greek to be truly Catholic, to be truly Orthodox.”’! 


Spiritually we are all Grecians. Like the Patriarch Nikon we may 
say we are today “Americans, Finns, English etc., the children of Fin- 
nish or English parents, however it may be—but in faith we are 
“Greeks”—subject always to the inscription above Golgotha, according 
to which we are also “Roman” and Hebraic, Syrian as well. 


And just as there is an anti-semitic hostility and persecution by the 
goy, gentile, so there is the anti-hellenistic bias, prejudice, jealousy and 
baiting of the barbarian against the Grecian. 


Any way, in Finland Orthodoxy is always called emphatically and 
simply “Greco-Catholic,” unlike the Balkans where the term “Greek” 


1) vide Episcopalian, U. K. journal Theology April 1940. p. 303, this rehellenization cri- 
ticized by Rev. Fr. Geoffrey Curtis C. R. From Hebraiophil angle. 
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Orthodox was often repudiated because of actual Greek ecclesiastical 
hegemony at times. 


The origins of Finnish Orthodoxy are as obscure as the British 
Christianity St. Constantine the Apostle brought forth from his island 
fosterland, Albion the dark and misty. Like the legend of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea at Glastonbury, Finnish tradition claims St. Andrew, the 
first summoned Apostle, as proto-Apostle at Valamon Monastery—whose 
monks later were to send Orthodox missionaries to America—perhaps 
with more plausibility than St. Andrew’s identification with Scotland. 
Anyway, the late Lutheran Primate Aleksi Lehtonen acknowledges in 
his work “The Church of Finland” that the first missionary labors in 
Finland were Greco-Orthodox. And Monsignor Cyprian may well say, 
speaking of the whole area and era:... “the productive cultural labor 
of the Greeks in this vast country of the North, which benefited more 
than any other country during the impetus of Hellenism in its cultural 
conquests .. . towards the North.”2 


Peaceably and gently the saintly hermits trekked further and fur- 
ther into the remotest Northern, pagan, haunted wilderness. Fennic 
tribes were scattered all about Russia from the Volga to Moscow, further 
to Bulgaria? and Hungary. The earliest fragments of recorded Finnish 
have recently been discovered at Novgorod, written in Cyrillic script 
and the Carelian Orthodox dialect. Of course Finnish has for long since 
been printed in the Roman alphabet. But it is still written in an esoteric 
Finnish handwriting very different from all the rest of the world, and 
very difficult for foreigners to learn. Although the foreigner notices a 
few late artificial Latinism and unFinnish names, such as Christ-“Kristus”; 
“Sibelius, Calamnius”—‘“Finns have names like Roman proconsuls” (they 
haven’t really, but had in the XVIIIth century)—it has been pointed 
out that many Finnish, religious, pristine key words are of Greek orig- 
in:—Priest, pappi; Scripture, i. e. Grammata—’raamattu; shepherd poe- 
mén—paimen; erimia—eramaa the eremitical wilderness; ‘O ’OWN—joka 
ON;4 Bishop piispa ... More actual Russian words are current in mod- 
ern Finnish and slang than is generally acknowledged by the Finns 
themselves. This argument from linguistic punditry and tendentious 
special pleading could, however, be carried too far. What about the 
striking pure Latin words in Russian and such coincidences as:— 


Pasce agnos meos; cf. Pasi agntzyi moya (St. John XXI:15); “Feed 
My lambs”—was Russia then evangelized by “papists”? Also, it obscures 
the most important fact that, linguistically Finnish is utterly sui generis, 
totally unlike any Slavonic language—and yet the Fennic Rite translates 
so naturally and fluently into the Finnish vernacular, where you cannot 
find any English words, e. g. “Theotokos,” “icon” etc., and where other- 
wise, you cannot, for instance, easily translate a passage of modern Fin- 
nish into English, nor from English to Finnish. 


2) A sbort History of the Russian Church - Alexandria 1956. 

3) The Church Slavonic language of the Bible and Liturgy is sometimes called Old Bul- 
garian, though the Serbs, naturally, object that it was Old Serbian. 

4) ‘O' OWN the Being, Qui est, Who is, in LXX. Gr:k O.T. for mysterious Hebrew YAH. 
veh, applied to our Lord in Apoc. in context Alpha & Omega, features on eikons within 
the halo of:-God the Father; Christ, the Angelic O.T. Trinity, Christoic Angel of the 
Great Council, — Emmanuel etc.; frequently spelt wrong in Russian eikons, oti, usual- 
ly correctly in Romanian eikons. 
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For long “GREAT LORD NOVGOROD,” Sovereign City and last of 
the Grecian poleis and Roman republics, kept the light of Orthodoxy 
and democracy alive in the North: a bastion of the West, keeping the 
Tatars out of Scandinavia. Perhaps, as some have suggested, the Nov- 
gorodians were a little jealous of their Finnish neighbors and co- 
religionists, and plagiarized in their annals certain achievements which 
really belong to Finnish Church History. Valamon Monastery, “the 
Athos of the North” was founded on Lake Ladoga in c. 960 by S.S. Ser- 
gios and Germanos from Athos. Other monasteries and skits (settle- 
ments) pushed out peaceably into the primordial forests, constantly to 
be pillaged and profaned by pagans, papists and heretics down the 
ages—then rebuilt ... Konevits, Petsamo, Syvari, Solokka-Solovetski. 


Jules Verne, in “Michael Strogoff,” make his hero encounter, on 
Lake Baikal, a party of pilgrims and monks from the monasteries and 
shrines of Carelia. 


For in 1155 the Swedish “conquistadores” arrived, headed by an 
English prelate St. Henry. Some think that the Finnish assassin who 
struck him down, “Lalli,” was an outraged Orthodox, i. e. by Christian 
name “Lawrence,” who resented being treated as a pagan! Finland and 
the Baltic were now plunged into the horrors of the backwash of the 
crusades, the “Drang nach Osten (Drive to the East) of the Prussian 
Knights. Schism was spread by the sword where before only the Oecu- 
menical Church had prevailed. This has soured and seared the Finnish 
mentality to this day. While the rest of Europe, including Estonia and 
the Baltic States, tends to deplore the Drang nach Osten, Lutheran 
history—that is public opinion, here, of the majority, educators in schools 
etc.—glorifies the Prussian jihad, or Mosiem-like “holy” war. While 
Germany itself still shudders at the memory of the Swedish protestant 
crusaders that beleaguered her peaceful cities in the 30-Years’ War, 
the Finns glory in tracing the high proportion of Finnish protestants in 
the forefront of the Swedish jihad. For the superficial “catholischism” and 
medieval feudalism of Sweden soon passed into belligerent Lutheranism, 
as in Prussia the last Grand Master of the Order of militant western 
monks, Albert von Hohenzollern (1525), made himself into a Lutheran 
duke. Swedish Lutheranism became an Erastian prelacy, like Anglican 
Episcopalianism, and thus different, I understand, from Lutheranism in 
U.S.A. today. 

When, in 1955 Anglicans and papists feted the 800th Anniversary 
of the Swedish Conquest of Finland, Prof. Aapeli Saarisalo, (eminent Fin- 
nish Lutheran Palestinian scholar), was asked if in Jerusalem the (East- 
ern) Church had noted this commemoration by the Church of Finland, he 
rebuked the radio interviewer in something like these words: “The orig- 
inal Faith that spread from Zion was only carried forth peaceably—not 
like this, much later crusade by the sword. Let it be obscure, the less 
said the better!” 

Yet, Fenno-Swedish history is remarkably free from the persecu- 
tions and horrors of British religious history, the Tower and the block, 
Tyburn and Smithfield. Without doubt, that Finland and Scandinavia are 
today so advanced in humane laws, toleration and democracy is entirely 
due to being spared the English type of persecutions which so largely 
colonized the U.S.A. and seared Scotland and Ireland. 

Any way, the Swedish invasion exterminated whatever Orthodoxy 
may have penetrated West Finland and pushed the Faith back into the 
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Orthodox Province of Carelia, much as the invading Anglo-Saxons had 
pushed the Celtic Church back to Ireland, Scotland and Wales. The 
Swedish occupation of Finland also stamped the country with a sense 
of grievance that still smolders in a Finn if you happen to step off at 
the airport and call a Finnish city by its old Swedish name—unless he 
happens still to consider himself a Swede, as might well happen. The 
jihad mentality of Lutheranism caught on and lingered long after Lu- 
theranism became a spent force up here. 


Under the Swedish King Carl Gustav the Fenno-Swedish armies 
marched into Poland, to convert his own second cousin, of the same 
House of Vaasa, Yan Kazimir, King of Poland and Cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church. Poland soon lay prostrate under the hooves of Protestant 
troopers; the cosmos of Christendom in Europe trembled in the scales 
of history. Only the Catholic monks of Yasna Gora refused to yield and 
trusted in their miraculous Eikon, Our Lady of Chenstohova—of Loukan 
or Constantinopolitan origin. There Our Lady of Chenstohova mani- 
fested Herself as Queen of Poland, blitzed the invader and miraculously 
scattered their siege at Her sacred Mount of Light (1655)5 


It is to be noted, however, that the Swedish, Finnish, Lappish army 
is described Sienkiewicz as behaving in a far more humane manner than 
the atrocities committed by the Poles themselves or their foes in other 
campaigns. 


Not only were Finns prominent in the wars to spread protestantism 
by force—perhaps about one-third of the Swedish Army were mustered 
from the then Finnish minority—but later as champions of Orthodoxy 
against Islam. About Napoleonic times Swedish militarism had burnt 
itself out. Czar Alexander I took over as Grand Duke of Finland, grant- 
ing her full autonomy and Dominion status. The heroic Finnish Guard 
was soon, 1877-78, rushing off to the Turkish wars to liberate the Or- 
thodox Balkans, which even the Fenno-Swedish poet J. L. Runeberg 
applauded; though he was the Sienkiewicz of Finland lamenting the 
recent, last heroic stand of the Finnish Army to keep Finland under the 
Swedish Crown and keep Russia out. The Finnish Guard also won dubi- 
ous honors in putting down the Polish uprising, 1831-32 and became as 
loyal to the Czars as the Sikhs® to the British Raj. 


Until they died, throughout the years of Finnish Independence the 
veterans of the Finnish Guard would proudly parade here annually. 
When __—si reactionary czarist autocracy finally disbanded the Finnish 
Guard, 1905, to russianize the country and violate the Law and Consti- 
tution of Finland, they were laying up a knout for their own backs 
and preparing a terrible scourge for heretics to wield later against our 
Lord in His Church, THE APOSTOLIC FINNISH CHURCH—whose sub- 
sequent vicissitudes we must consider another time. 


5) See, “The Deluge” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, translated by Jeremiah Curtin, Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co., 1898. 

6) Sikhs-Lions, a people of North India who, by curious coincidence, developed a mili- 
tary, Monotheistic Reformation from about the time of Hus and Luther, that strangely 
resembles Swedish protestantism and the career of Gustavus Adolphus, the “Lion of 
the North.” and his ilk. 


Vassily James 
(Helsinki) 
(to be continued) 
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THE RUSSIAN ORTHOD MISSIONS in astern Asia 


The Missions in the Far East have a glorious history. They produced 
many martyrs, confessors and saints in China. They succeeded to 
turn Siberia into a predominantly Christian country and did much 
for understanding between Europe and China. The Russians built 
fine churches and monastecies in Eastern Siberia, Japan, Manchuria 
and Korea. Four hundred Orthodox Chinese martyrs are gage and 
an invitation for us to pray and work for the development of the 
Orthodox Churches in Eastern Asia. 


[ne Far East or Eastern Asia occupies an enormous area of several 

million square miles and includes Eastern Siberia, China, Man- 
churia, Mongolia, Korea, Japan, Philippine Islands, Tibet and Indo- 
China with Indonesia. No less than a half of the world population is 
concentrated in this enormous area. Eastern Asia is the home of the 
great Chinese civilization with its offshoots in Japan, Korea and An- 
nam. It is also the home of the highly original Tibetan, Siamese Khmer 
and Indonesian civilizations, derived from India. Eastern Asia has many 
highly organized religions: Confucianism, Shintoism, Hinayana and Ma- 
hayana Buddhism, Jaoism and Islam. The enormous povulation of 
Eastern Asia is made up, chiefly, of Sino-Tibetan, Turko-Mongolian and 
Malayan stocks. There are also negroid tribes in the Philippine Isiands 
as well as the Caucasian in Japan (Ainus). Every variety of climate, ve- 
getation and fauna may be found in Eastern Asia. The Soviet Yakut 
Republic is the coldest country in the world. Tibet is the highest 
plateau in the world where people live far above Mont Blanc, 
the highest European mountain. Indonesia and Indo-China are, on 
the contrary, equatorial and tropical countries with steamy heat and 
lush vegotation. The great rivers, vast deserts, enormous volcanoes, all 
these, may be found in Eastern Asia. Compared with distances in Eastern 
Asia those of Europe, and even America, are insignificant. To this va- 
riety, the variety of political, economic and social organizations must be 
added. Eastern Asia includes the Communist States of Siberia and China, 
progressive Japan, restless Indo-China and Indonesia, theocratic Tibet, 
democratic Philippines and so on. The Far East boasts the great mod- 
ern cities of Tokyo, Shanghai and Manilla as well as the incomparable 
Peking, fabulous Lhasa, ultra-modern Singapore and so on. The grandeur 
of the picture is stupendous. 


Assyrians Join Russians 

Christianity reached the Far East in the early Middle Ages. It 
was preached by the missionaries of the great Persian Church founded 
from Antioch in the Apostolic period and later autocephalous under the 
Catholicos of Seleucia-Ktesiphon. These Persian Christians embraced 
Nestorianism in the Vth century. The Persians were very zealous mis- 
sionaries and founded in the Middle Ages many missionary dioceses in 
the present Russian and Chinese Turkistan. Mongolia, China and India. 
They left their monuments in China, including the famous Singanfu 
stone. 


The Malankara-Syrian Church in South India is much indebted to 
those missionaries. In Central Asia they converted several tribes and 
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had their churches and clergy in Karakorum, the capitol of the Great 
Khan of the Mongols. Indeed they just failed to convert the House of 
Jenghiz-Khan. The Timur conquests in Turkistan, the Ming revival in 
China and the recrudescence of Moslem fanaticism in Afghanistan, 
Persia and India, wiped out nearly all the Persian Missions and reduced 
their great Church to a pitiful remnant in the mountains of Kurdistan 
and in the plains of Iraq. The Iraqi Nestorians in due course submitted 
to Rome and form now the Chaldean Uniate Church. In 1898, 50,000 
Kurdistan Nestorians, generally known as Assyrians, or Aissors, joined 
the Russian Church. They were led by the Bishop of Urmia, Mar-Jonas. 


The Russians greatly helped the newcomers and organized them 
into eighty well-provided for parishes, building for them several churches, 
schools and so on. The Soviet Revolution cut the Orthodox Assyrians 
from Russia and they underwent many tribulations being forced by the 
Moslems to leave their homeland and to settle somehow in Iraq, where 
they number about 30,000 faithful. Their present Bishop, Mar Yohan- 
nan, visited the United States in 1952 in order to meet the Assyrian (Ne- 
storian) Patriarch of the East, Mar-Eshai Shimmn XXIII. When the 
Assyrians of the plains became Roman Catholic and those of Urmia Or- 
thodox Catholic, the remainder continued their independent ecclesias- 
tical existence. The First World War forced them to leave Kurdistan and 
they are now much scattered. According to Dr. C. B. Moss’ article in 
the Eastern Churches Broadsheet (London, No. 30, 1947) the present 
number of the Assyrian Christians in Iraq, Syria, America, India and 
elsewhere is about 70,000 persons. Their Patriarch lives now in Chicago. 


Christians Are a Small Minority 


The Roman Catholic missionaries entered Mongolia and China in 
the XIIIth century, when the House of Jenghiz ruled in both these coun- 
tries. They succeeded to found some flourishing missions which, how- 
ever, did not last long. In 1368 the Mongol Dynasty of Yuan was over- 
thrown and the Chinese Imperial House of Ming began to rule China. 
The Mings hated the foreigners and their ways. All Latin Christian mis- 
sions, started by John of Montecorvino in 1294, as well as all the Nesto- 
rian Chinese congregations disappeared in their time. The Roman Cath- 
olics reappeared in China only in the XVIIth century, when the Man- 
churien, Ch’ing Dynasty ruled China. The Protestants came later still, 
chiefly in the XIXth and XXth centuries. 


The Roman Catholic missionaries appeared in Japan in the XVIth 
century and succeeded to convert a great many Japanese but the nation- 
alist reaction of the XVIIth century wiped them out, except the secret 
Christians of the principality of Arima. The Roman Catholic missiona- 
ries returned to Japan in the XIXth century. They and the Protestants 
succeeded to convert a number of the Japanese but not many as com- 
pared to the total population. 


In Korea and in Indo-China the Roman Catholic missionaries ap- 
peared in the XVIIth century and later. They made a good many con- 
versions in Indo-China. There are a couple million of Roman Catholics 
in Indo-China at the very least and they are influential. Only in the 
Philippine Islands the Spaniards succeeded to make the country predo- 
minantly Christian as the Russians did in Siberia. Everywhere else the 
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Christians remained all the time a small minority among the unbelievers. 


Siberia Is Base for Missionary Work 


We should keep in mind all this before starting the study of the 
Orthodox missions in the Far East, their history and their present state. 
All Orthodox missions in Eastern Asia were started by the Russians and 
their original base was Siberia. The Russians were evangelized toward 
the end of the tenth century, when Christianity became their official 
religion. The Russian Church became very early an ecclesiastical prov- 
ince of the Byzantine Patriarchate of Constantinople but its liturgical 
language and its outlook were Slavonic taken over from Bulgaria. 


Along with the English and the Spaniards the Russians were en- 
dowed with an extraordinary capacity to absorb other peoples and races 
imposing on them their language, faith and customs. They were adven- 
turous and zealous propogandists by inclination. Within 250 years, bet- 
ween their conversion and the Mongol invasion, the Russians succeeded 
to Christianize all Eastern Slavs together with several Finnish tribes. 
Some of these tribes, like Merya and Ves, adopted in due course with 
their Christianity the Slavonic language and customs and became Rus- 
sians. 


The Great Russians are very largely a fusion between the Slavs 
and the Finns. When the Mongols invaded Kievan Russia and in 1240 
finally subjugated it, the country was already solidly Christian. The 
Mongol conquest instead of stopping Russian missionary activities, fur- 
ther developed them. The Mongol overlordship in Russia could not be 
compared with the Turkish conquest of the Byzantine Empire or the 
Balkan Kingdoms of Bulgaria and Serbia. The Turks turned their con- 
quered countries into provinces of the Ottoman Empire, where only the 
Moslems were full citizens. The Christians were merely subjects obliged 
to pay heavy taxes and to supply boys for Turkish troops and girls for 
harness. The Christian nobility was destroyed and their estates were 
given to the Moslems. The Christians became largely peasants on Tur- 
kish estates. No Christian could rise to any eminent position in the 
Empire. The Turks tolerated the Christian religion and often used 
it for their own ends, selling the Patriarchal thrones to the highest bid- 
ders and so on. The Danubian principalities, modern Roumania, pre- 
served their autonomy and suffered less. In Russia, the entire North, 
the great Republics of Novgorod and Pskov, and Western principalities, 
as Polotsk, altogether escaped the Mongol domination. Galicia and 
southern principalities, conquered “y Lithuania, did not remain long 
under the Mongols. Only the principalities of Central Russia experienced 
the Mongolian overlordship more keenly and longer. Yet even there 
the Mongols were satisfied with the regular payment of tribute. They 
left Russian principalities undisturbed. They neither turned them into 
Mongol provinces nor settled them among the Mongols. The Russian 
princes continued to rule as before. The Mongols were tolerant to all 
religions. They not only left the Russian Church in the possession of 
all its estates, rights and privileges, but granted many more of their 
own accord. 


In a way the Mongol conquest of Russia prepared the ground for 
the subsequent Russian missions in the Far East. Batu Khan, Mongol 
conqueror of Russia, nephew of the Great Khan of the Mongols, Ogodai, 
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received Eastern Europe from the latter as his portion and established in 
1253 his capitol in Serai on the Lower Volga. The Russian princes and 
nobles were summoned from time to time to Serai and to Karakorum 
by the Khans. A large Russian colony grew soon in Serai and through- 
out the Mongol Dominions. 

In 1261 a Russian Orthodox diocese of Serai was founded in order 
to serve the Russians and their converts living in the Mongol Dominions. 
St. Peter of Rostov, the very nephew of Batu Khan, was the first Rus- 
sian convert. He died an Abbot in 1290. The number of Mongol princes 
and nobles, who became Orthodox and married Russian women, was 
large. Many great Russian princely and noble families, like Yusapov, 
Urusov, Godunov, Saburov, Zubov, etc. are descended from these Ortho- 
dox Mongols. The Mongol Khans gave their daughters and sisters in 
marriage to Russian princes who themselves became Orthodox. The 
best known of them was Konchaka-Agatha, sister of Khan Uzbek and 
wife of the Grand Duke George of Moscow, whom she married in 1315. 


Mongo! Empire Dies 


So long as the Mongols of the Golden Horde were pagans they 
were tolerant, but when they became Moslems in 1313 they became fa- 
natical and difficult to convert. A number of Russian princes died for 
their faith in that period. While Russians began to grow stronger and 
stronger in the XIVth century, the Mongols of the Golden Horde went 
the other way. To begin with they were no more the Mongols but the 
Volga Turks or Tatars ruled by a few families of Mongol origin. They 
spoke Turkish and were Moslems. 

The great Mongol Empire ceased to exist in 1267, when the Great 
Khan, Kublai, became the Chinese Emperor. His Mongol relations in 
Russia, Persia, Turkistan set themselves up as independent sovereigns 
and gradually were swallowed up by their former subjects. The Mongols 
were everywhere a small minority and soon became denationalized. Even 
the great Timur (1336-1405) was unable to stop the Mongol decay. The 
Golden Horde became divided into four separate Kingdoms of Kasimov, 
Kazan, Astrakhan and Crimea. All these Kingdoms became in due course 
the vassal stations of Muscovy. The latter became in 1480 a sovereign Em- 
pire and soon after an overlord of the Tatar Kingdoms which were ab- 
sorbed one after another into the new Empire. The great Kingdom of 
Kazan was conquered in 1552 during the reign of Ivan the Terrible. 

In 1555 Russian Bishops, assembled in Moscow, decided to take ener- 
getic steps to evangelize the new vast province peopled by Moslems and 
pagans. They appointed St. Gurias (Rugotin), Abbot of Selizmarov, the 
first Archbishop of Kazan. The properly organized Russian missionary 
activities in the East began. They continued ever since. In the former 
Kingdom of Kazan all pagan Finnish and Turkish tribes, Cuvashes, Che- 
remises, Mordvinians, etc., were evangelized and, besides, a good many 
Moslem Turks were converted to Christianity. Many millions of the 
descendants of those converts live now in Eastern Russia using, besides 
Slavonic, Chuvash, Cheremis, Tatar and other languages for their wor- 
ship. The remaining Tatar Kingdoms went the same way. 


Russians Conquer All of Siberia in 1672 


While Muscovy was yet under the Mongol overlordship, the Nov- 
gorodian missionaries developed a very successful work in converting 
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to Orthodoxy the Finnish tribes of Northern Russia. Their greatest mis- 
sionary was St. Stephen of Perm (1345-96), who was the first Russian 
missionary to translate the Sacred Books into the tongue of his converts. 
Under his successor, Bishop Jonas of Perm, in 1462 the boundary of the 
Russian Church reached to the Ural Mountains. 


In 1514 the Russians ‘crossed the Ural Mountains and subjugated 
some Vogul principalities in Siberia. In 1582 the Russians conquered the 
Tatar Kingdom of Siberia, present province of Tobolsk. The Russian 
advance, led by their professional warriors, the Cossacks, was very rapid. 

In 1587 Tobolsk the first Russian capitol of Siberia was founded. 
In 1618 the Cossacks reached Central Siberia and thirty years later, in 
1648, the Siberian Cossack Simeon Dezhnev, reached the easternmost 
point of Asia, the cape named after him, facing the American Continent. 
By 1672 all of Siberia, except the Maritime provinces, which belonged to 
China, was conquered by the Russians. Their achievement is as great 
as that of the Spanish conquistadores in South America and far more 
permanent. 


The Russian conquest of Siberia was so rapid it took some time to 
digest it. The first Siderian diocese of Tobolsk was created in 1621 and in- 
cluded the whole of Siberia. From this enormous diocese the first Russian 
missionaries came out to the Far East. 

The beginning of the Russian mission to China was unusual. In 
1686 the Chinese captured the Russian frontier fortress of Albazin in 
Siberia. They offered to the Russian Cossacks either to return to Sibe- 
ria or to enlist as a unit into the Chinese Imperial Guard in Peking. 
Forty-five Cossacks accepted the offer and came to Peking, taking with 
them their chaplain, Father Maxim Leontiev. The new guardsmen took 
Chinese wives, who were previously baptized. The Chinese formed a 
special company of these guardsmen, settled them in the Imperial city 
and granted them an abandoned Buddist temple to use as a church. In 
1712 Fr. Leontiev died. The guardsmen remained priestless for three 
years until 1715, when the Russians succeeded to send them a whole 
mission led by the Archimandrite Hilarion Lezhaisky. The Peking Govern- 
ment appointed the newcomers as military chaplains with a salary of 
forty-three gold pounds for all. In due course the descendants of the 
Alabazin Cossacks became pure Chinese, known as Alabazin Chinese. 


Peter the Great wanted to establish for these Chinese a Bishop- 
rick in Peking and ordered the consecration in 1721 of Innocent Kul- 
chitsky an Ukrainian archimandrite to the See of Peking. The Chinese 
Government, however, resolutely refused to agree to the creation of the 
Orthodox See in Peking. Some historians assert that the Jesuits, very 
influential in China in those days, advised the Peking Government against 
the Russian project. How far it is true, we do not know. 

Prevented from coming to Peking, Bishop Innocent was appoint- 
ed to the newly created See of Trkutsk in Eastern Siberia. This saintly 
Bishop remained in the Far East nine years, dying in 1731. He laid solid 
foundations for the subsequent Christianization of the natives of East- 
ern Siberia, the Yakuts, the Tunguses and the Buryats (Northern Mon- 
gols). The Yakuts, a Turkish tribe, occupies an enormous area, equal 
to the entire European Russia. They are viril, able and independent. It 
took the Russians several decades to subjugate them. The evangelization of 
the Yakuts ,;) esented great difficulties. The great Russian missionary of 
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modern times, Metropolitan Innocent (Popov-Veniaminov) of Moscow 
did much to convert them during his Siberian days. Before the fall of 
the Empire all the Yakuts were Orthodox, at least nominally. They 
number now over 300,000 souls and constitute the Soviet Yakut Republic. 
The Eastern Siberia forms now an enormous Archdiocese of Irkutsk and 
Chita and is ruled by Archbishop Palladius.- He recently visited several 
congregations in the Yakut Republic which survived the Soviet Revolu- 
tion. The Tunguses (Northern Manchurians) were easily converted but 
they never had the power of resistance and stamina of the Yakuts. Like 
so many Indian tribes in the United States they are in the process of 
disappearing, either dying out or being absorbed by other Siberians. The 
Tunguses were nearly all Orthodox. 

The Buryats, or Northern Mongols, being since the XVIIIth cen- 
tury Mahayana Buddists, organized very well by Tibetan Lamas, resisted 
strongly the Russian conquest and the efforts to evangelize them. Under 
the Archbishop of Trkutsk, Partenius Popov (1873), the first well-orga- 
nized efforts to baptize the Buryats were made and 8000 of them were 
baptized. Over 46,000 Buryats were baptized within thirty years after 
the Archbishop’s death. The Buryats have their own congregations, 
use their own language in worship and have their own clergy. Besides 
those Buryats, who, becoming Orthodox, remained Buryat-speaking, a 
far larger number adopted the Russian language and became the glorious 
Zabaikal Cossack Cavalry. The present number of the Buryats is pro- 
bably between 300,000 and 500,000. The Buddists are still in majority. 
Besides the Siberian natives mentioned above, the Russian missionaries 
converted several dozen thousands natives of Kamchatka, a large Asiastic 
peninsula opposite Alaska. Their latest converts were the natives of 
the Maritime provinces of Siberia, closely related to the Koreans. Like 
the Spaniards in the Philippines the Russians succeeded to turn Eastera 
Siberia into a predominantly Christian country. 


The Russian Mission in China 


The status of the Russian Mission in China was regulated by 
article 5 of the Russo-Chinese treaty of Kyachta signed in 1728. The 
Russian mission was limited to ten persons, four priests and six scholars. 
Each Mission came to China for ten years and then was replaced by 
another. The head of the Mission, an archimandrite, was also the Rus- 
sian Imperial Ambassador to China until 1858. During the two centuries 
in which the Archimandrites managed Russo-Chinese relations the best 
understanding and friendship existed between the two countries. The 
Russian Mission in Peking, with its headquarters in Bei-Guan Monastery, 
provided Russia with many great sinologists like the Archimandrites Hya- 
cinth Bichurin (1777-1853) and Palladius Katharsky (1817-1878), Profes- 
sors Razsomin, Vladykin, Leontiev and others. 

For a long time the Russian Mission ministered to the Alabazin 
Chinese only. By 1838 they were merely 500. In 1901 before the Boxer 
Rebellion they increased to one thousand. Four hundred Orthodox 
Chinese were killed in the rebellion for their faith. A Church of Chinese 
Martyrs, Blessed John, Sergius, Mary and their companions was built 
afterwards in Bei-Guan. In 1906 there were about 80,000 of all races 
in the Chinese Empire. By 1940 their number reached 200,000. Most of 
them were Russians but there were also many Buryats, Tatars and Tun- 
guses. The number of Chinese also increased considerably since 1900. 
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The Slavonic and the Chinese were used as liturgical languages. 


After the Soviet Revolution until 1945 the Russian Mission in China 
depended on the Russian emigre, Episcopal Synod Abroad. Now it forms 
the Far Eastern Exarchate of the Patriarchate of Moscow. The present 
Exarch is the Archbishop of Peking, Victor Svatin*. In 1953, according 
to The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, the Orthodox Church in China 
consisted of five diocese: Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, Harbin and Sin- 
kiang. 


It is reported from other reliable sources that there are now 200,- 
000 Orthodox Chinese distributed in 150 parishes. The names of some 
bishops are known. Mgr. Simeon Du, an Alabazin Chinese, is now Bishop 
of Shanghai while Bishop Nicander Viktorov is Bishop of Harbin. When 
the Communists, led by Mao-Tse-tung, conquered the whole of China 
they decided to expel from the country all Western missionaries, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant alike. They considered them agents of hostile 
foreign influence. Their second aim was to disperse their native converts. 
The Communists immediately applied this program to the country. 
They wanted to apply the same regulations to the Russian missionaries 
and to the Chinese Orthodox but were quickly forced to give this up 
The Soviet Government couldn’t allow their citizens or their friends to 
be oppressed for very obvious political reasons. As a result a modus 
vivendi was found and the Russian missionaries and their native con- 
verts were left unmolested. Indeed a great many Christian Chinese 
converted by the expelled Western missionaries, joined the 
Orthodox Chinese, who were left undisturbed. For this very reason 
there was a considerable increase in the numbers of the Orthodox Chinese 
while the numbers of all other Christian denominations sharply declined. 


Besides the Russian missions in China proper there are some p2rish- 
es in Chinese Turkistan (Sinkiang). The latter, a vast and rich country 
borders on Russian Turkistan and Siberia and is separated from China 
proper by vast deserts. The population is predominantly Turkish and 
Moslem. In 1938 there were in Sinkiang eight Russian Orthodox parish- 
es with 15,000 faithful. A diocese for them was created. It depends now 
on the Exarchate of Eastern Asia and is increasing in numbers. 


The Orthodox in Manchuria 


While the Orthodox in Sinkiang are rather few and chiefly Rus- 
sian the case is different with Manchuria. The Russians appeared in 
this vast and fabulously rich country, the native province of the last 
Imperial House of China, at the end of the last century, when they were 
allowed to build a railway across it to Vladivostok and Dairen. The 
Russians in Manchuria were granted the right of extra-territoriality on 
their railway. Already before the Russo-Japanese War the Russians 
were counted by tens of thousands in Manchuria. They founded in 1898 
the city of Harbin, whose population was 500,000 in 1941. Although the 
Russians gave up their rights in Southern Manchuria to the Japanese in 
the beginning of this century they kept control of Northern Man- 
churia until 1935, when they surrendered their privileges to the Japanese 
promoted Empire of Manchou-Kuo. 


* Ed. note: Since this article was written, the Exarchate now forms the Chinese 
Autonomous Orthodox Church and has as her head, Bishop BASIL, a native Chinese, 
who was consecrated in Moscow in summer of 1957. 
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Left to right: Archimandrite Nicholas Gibbs, Archbishop Nestor of Kamchatka - later 
Exarch for Eastern Asia, presently Metropolitan of Novosibirsk (in USSR), the late Abbot 
of Nashdom - Dom Martin Collett, O.S.B., Archimandrite (now Bishop) Nathaniel Lvov of 
the Karlovitz jurisdiction. Photo taken in 1938 in the Anglican Benedictine 
Abbey of Nashdom. 


Harbin was the Russian centre of the Far East. On June 1, 1941 
the diocese of Harbin, created only in 1922, numbered 217 clergy who 
served sixty-nine churches. The diocese possessed its own seminary, 
three monasteries, a Faculty of Theology, hospitals, orphanages, etc. The 
number of the Orthodox of all races was estimated in the same year to 
be about 100,000 people while there was none in 1898. Like Peking, the 
See of Harbin depended on the Russian Episcopal Synod Abroad. 


When the Soviet Army occupied Manchuria in 1945 the Metropoli- 
tan of Harbin, Meletios Zaborovsky, submitted to the Patriarch of Mos- 
cow with all his clergy. After his death Nestor, Archbishop of Kam- 
chatka, was nominated the Patriarchal Exarch for Eastern Asia. The 
Chinese Communists, who were anxious to push the Russians out of 
Manchuria, afraid to lose this vast and rich land, did their best to make 
the Russians and the other Orthodox most uncomfortable. The Siberian 
Cossacks of Trekrechie, who fled to Manchuria from Russia after the 
Soviet Revolution, were forced to return home. The Soviet Government 
settled them along the Siberian-Chinese border. A number of Russian 
emigres were deported to Sinkiang. Finally the Exarch himself was 
arrested. After a lengthy discussion the Soviet Government was obliged 
to make to the Chinese several concessions which greatly reduced Rus- 
sian influence in Manchuria. The Metropolitan See of Harbin was sup- 
pressed and replaced by a Vicar-Bishoprick. The number of parish- 
es was reduced from sixty-nine to sixteen. All the monasteries disap- 
peared but the Faculty of Theology still remains. It is said that there 
are now about 200 priests in training in Manchuria for work in China. 
The Exarchate of the Far East was given, on Chinese pressure, to the 
Russian Archbishop of Peking, Victor Svatin, with a tacit understanding 
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that the next Exarch will be a Chinese. How long the Chinese Commu- 
nists will tolerate the Orthodox after they banished all Western mis- 
sionaries remains to be seen. Orthodoxy in China has a long and color- 
ful history. It might have a glorious future. 


The Mission in Japan 


The Russian Mission in Japan began in 1861, when a young Rus- 
sian monk, Fr. Nicholas Kasatkin, landed in Hakodate as chaplain to 
the Russian Consulate. In 1868 Fr. Nicholas baptized his first convert, 
Paul Savabe, who became later the first Japanese Orthodox priest. Fr. 
Savabe’s son-in-law, Fr. John Ons became the first Japanese Bishop. 
The second convert of Fr. Nicholas was Dr. John Sakai. In due course 
Fr. Nicholas completed tke translation of the Orthodox liturgical books 
into Japanese and began to celebrate in their language. 


In 1871 a regular Russian Mission to the Japanese was created. 
There were four missionaries, all monks, subject to the Bishop of Vladi- 
vostok in Siberia. The Mission grew so well that in 1880 it was trans- 
formed into a diocese of the Russian Church with Fr. Nicholas as its 
first Bishop. By 1890 there were 17,614 Orthodox Japanese scattered 
over 215 stations. They were served by twenty-four clergy and 125 cate- 
chists. The Russo-Japanese War did not harm the Mission which con- 
tinued to grow. Nicholas Kasatkin, the first Archbishop of Japan died 
in 1912 and was succeeded by his Vicar, Bishop Sergius. According to 
the latter’s statement, printed in the Belgian review “Trenikon” (Jan.- 
Feb. 1931), the Japanese Orthodox Church numbered in 1930 40,000 faith- 
ful, of whom 15,000 were regular churchgoers. There were thirty parishes 
with thirty-two priests, five deacons and thirty catechists. 


The Japanese Church possesses a magnificent Cathedral in Tokyo, 
one of the sights of the Japanese capital and many fine churches in the 
provinces. The Tokyo Seminary and other Church schools were closed in 
1918, when the separation of Church and State in Russia (and the So- 
viet Revolution) stopped the supply of money from Russia. This made 
it impossible for the Archbishop to maintain schools from local sources. 
At that time the number of all Christians in Japan hardly exceeded 
300,000 souls. 


The growth of extremist rationalism in Japan after the China 
incident in 1931 led to the bill of 1939, when the Japanese Diet recog- 
nized Shintoism, Buddism and Christianity as three religions of the Ja- 
Panese people and put them all under State control. All Christian deno- 
minations were ordered to draw up new Constitutions according to a given 
pattern and to submit them for the State’s approval. The Orthodox 
prepared their Constitution of 171 articles and presented it to the Govern- 
ment which approved only 159 articles. The Russian-Japanese Primate 
was unable to accept the amended Constitution and resigned in 1940. 
The valuable property of the Russian Mission passed to the newly form- 
ed native Church. After many delays the Japanese Government approv- 
ed the new Constitution of the Japanese Orthodox Church which stipu- 
lated that only Japanese by race may be bishops and priests in the native 
congregations. The first Japanese Bishop of Tokyo, Nicholas Ono, elect- 
ed by the Japanese Orthodox was consecrated on April 6, 1941 in Harbin 
by the great Siberian missionary, Meletios Zaborovsky, Metropolitan of 
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Harbin and other prelates. The new bishop was a married Archpriest. 
Before his consecration he was made monk and his wife nun. She en- 
tered subsequently a Harbin convent while the new bishop returned to 
Tokyo. 


The Japanese Church was always under the direct jurisdiction of 
the Russian Patriarchate. Soon after the end of the Second World War, 
the Japanese Orthodox tried to enter into relations with Moscow. The 
American Occupation authorities opposed such a move and suggested to 
the Japanese Orthodox to contact the Russian-American Orthodox bish- 
ops instead. As a result Bishop Benjamin Basalyga of Pittsburgh, an 
American-born Orthodox prelate, came to Japan and was elected by the 
Orthodox Assembly of clergy and laity. The Japanese Bishop, Nicholas 
Ono, was set aside as a nominee of the Japanese militarists unfit to 
rule under the new constitution. He protested against his removal to the 
Russian Patriarch. Bishop Benjamin Basalyga, made an Archbishop, re- 
turned to America in 1953 and was replaced by another prelate sent out 
from the States, Bishop Irenius Bekish. According to Archbishop Ben- 
jamin’s statement published in The Russian Orthodox Journal (Septem- 
ber 1953), there are now 35,000 Orthodox in Japan. About 500 adults are 
baptized every year. The Japanese Church has twenty-one priests, whose 
average age is over sixty, eight deacons and twenty cathecists. The 
plans are made to reopen the Seminary.* It will need $4,000 minimum a 
year to operate. In 1952 the New Testament in Japanese, translated by 
the first Orthodox Archbishop of Japan, were reprinted and distributed 
to the faithful. The Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs of America prov- 
ided the funds. The Japanese Church is short of funds but it does very 
well indeed according to its disposable resources. 


No Orthodox Priest in Korean Capitol 


The Russian Mission in Korea was established in 1897 by the Archi- 
mandrite Chrysanth Scetkovsky who built the Orthodox Church in Seoul 
and converted a few natives. His successor, Bishop Paul Ivanovsky, tran- 
slated the Orthodox liturgical books into Korean. The Russo-Japanese War 
and the Soviet Revolution greatly handicapped the development of the Mis- 
sion. In 1923 the Russian Patriarch put the Korean Mission under the 
jurisdiction of the See of Tokyo. In 1934, there were only 700 Orthodox 
Koreans. The Mission was headed by a Russian archimandrite assisted 
by a few Korean priests. In Seoul there was a church, a school, and five 
churches in the province. The liturgical language was Korean. When 
Korea was divided into the American and Soviet zones and Archbishop 
Benjamin became Bishop of Tokyo, the Superior of the Korean Mission, 
Archimandrite Polycarp, resident in Seoul, refused to recognize the former 
as his superior and claimed to obey Moscow only. The Americans expel- 
led the Archimandrite to the Soviet zone. Archbishop Benjamin appoint- 
ed a Korean priest Father Alexis Kim to rule the Mission in the Ameri- 
can zone. When the Korean War broke out and the Communist army 
occupied Seoul for a while they took with them Father Kim. Because no 
Korean priest was left in South Korea, there is no priest in Seoul. A 
Greek archimandrite, chaplain to the Greek units in the United Nations 
Army in Korea, celebrates in the Seoul Church when he can. There are 


* It was opened since the writing of this article. Ed. 
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also some Orthodox congregations in Northern Korea. What will hap- 
pen to a few thousand Korean Orthodox is difficult to say. Everything 
is fluid in Korea. 


Most Russian Missions in the Far East depend on the Russian 
Patriarchate. The remainder in Japan and South Korea depend on the 
Russian-American Orthodox Bishop. There are besides these, a few 
congregations which depend on the Russian E£yiscopal Synod Abroad. 
Such are Hong-Kong and Manila congregations made up of Orthodox 
refugees from Communist China, Russian, Chinese and others. They have 
both Russian and Chinese priests and faithful and are very devout. 
There was one time a small Russian Orthodox congregation in Indonesia, 
where, besides the Russian and the Dutch, a number of Indonesians at- 
tended services. Some of them were even baptized. The end of the Dutch 
rule in Indonesia and the dispersal of the great majority of the parish- 
ioners made this congregation disappear. 


The Russian Missions in the Far East have a glorious history. They 
produced many martyrs, confessors and saints in China. They created 
the wonderful Bei-Guan in Peking, centre of Orthodoxy in the Far 
East and nursery of great Orientalists. The Russians built fine churches 
and monasteries in Eastern Siberia, Japan, Manchuria and Korea. They 
succeeded to turn Siberia into a predominantly Christian country and 
did much for understanding between Europe and China. The Orthodox 
still have great opportunities in the Far East, particularly in China. 
Four hundred Orthodox Chinese martyrs are gage and an invitation for 
us to pray and to work for the development of the Orthodox Churches 
in China, Japan and Korea. 

Dr. Serge Bolshakoff 
(Reprinted with special permission from The Russian Orthodox Journal) 


A FRATERNAL VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


(A Diary of the visit of American Churchmen | 
to the Orthodox Church of Russia) 








(Concluded) 


Leningrad churches—“Kulich and Paskha” 

In the evening of 17 December 1955, we began our tour of 
some of the city’s churches. The first church visited was the 
“Kulich and Paskha” church on Vasilevsky Island. This edifice of 
God was not as large as some we were to see later but it was 
cozy and comfortable. Although dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
this weoden church is familiarly known by the nickname “Kulich i 
Paskha,” i. e. Easter Bread and Cheese. This nickname derives 
from the whim of a wealthy merchant who decided to erect the 
church in the shape of a typically high, round Russian Easter 
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loaf and to construct the belfry in pyramidal form to resemble 
the cheese paskha which is always to be found on the Russian 
family’s table at Eastertide. 

We entered the church through a door which opened into 
the Sacristy next to the Sanctuary. Inside, Vespers were being 
sung and there was a considerable gathering of worshippers. The 
evening was quite cold and even inside the church we didn’t feel 
as warm as we would have liked. We were assured, however, 
that the edifice was much warmer than in previous years—a cen- 
tral heating system had recently been installed. One of the par- 
ish’s prize possessions was a highly-revered icon of the Theotokos 
“Joy to all suffering.” We noticed that the Baptistry was located 
under the belfry. 

The Pastor of the church was Archpriest Theodore Tsibul- 
kin. There were several young priests present in church and 
we learned that there are six priests and two deacons attached to 
the parish. Most of the priests were recent graduates of the 
Leningrad theological schools and, though just beginning their 
pastoral work, they had the air and appearance of experienced 
spiritual “Batiushki” (Fathers). We did not stay very long be- 
cause of our intention to visit still another church that evening. 

Dormition Church in Shuvalovo 

After leaving the “Kulich and Paskha” church we drove 
in our two ZIM automobiles to visit the church of the Dormition 
(Assumption) in the Leningrad suburb of Shuvalovo, located about 
eleven kilometers north of the city. Shuvalovo is located on Lake 
Suzdal about a kilometer from the popular resort spot, Ozerki. 
The town of Shuvalovo was the former family-seat of Coun! 
Shuvalov and contains a beautiful park. The road to Shuvalovo 
runs between villas scattered in a dy. ise forest. 

Arriving in the town we found the church setting up on 
a small hill in the midst of a cemetery. Here too we entered 
through the Sanctuary and found the All-night Vigils nearing 
their conclusion. There were several priests taking part in the 
services. After the services all the clergy in the Sanctuary 
emerged into the body of the temple where the Akathistos to the 
Theotokos in honor of her icon “The Akafist to Mother of God” 
(Comfort and Consolation) was sung. This akathistos was com- 
posed by a very pious layman, Mr. Poriferous Petrovich Mironosit- 
sky in the year 1926. 

The entire assembly of worshippers present in the spacious 
church sang the Akathistos together with the priests. It was the 
first time in our lives that we had witnessed such a scene or felt 
and heard such participation in the Divine Worship of the Church. 
Everyone either had a copy of the Akathistos or knew it by heart 
and everybody present sang the entire service with fervid gusto. 
We were each given hand-printed copies of the Akathistos and 
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were able to join in singing the simple melody along with the 
rest of the worshippers. Although it was getting !ate and our hosts 
wished to leave in order to get back to the city, we persuaded 
them to allow us to stay and sing a few more kontakia. We also 
asked for and received a copy of the Akathistos to take back to 
America and hope in due course to publish it in our journal ONE 
CHURCH. 


The Pastor of the Shuvalovo church, whom we met, was 
Archpriest Philotheus Poliakov. Here too there were a_ total of 
six priests and two deacons. Because of the shortage of churches 
each one has a large number of clergymen attached in order ade- 
quately to care for the needs of the Faithful. Despite what seems 
like a large number of priests, they are very much over-worked 
and rarely have time to relax. The Dormition church is relatively 
new —dating only to 1850. It is quite spacious and contains three 
Altars 


On our return trip to the city we had a very interesting con- 
versation with Father Medvetsky on the subject of new Aka- 
thistoi and new musical compositions for church use. He said, for 
example, that many unqualified people attempt to write Aka- 
thistoi and frequently their efforts turn out very inferior products 
as far as religious art is concerned. He also mentioned that some 
inferior musical compositions were finding their way into the 
churches. He spoke, for instance, of a new anthem composed by 
A. F. Shishkin, the Choir director at the Cathedral of which he 
was dean, which he felt was out of place in church. A. F. Shish- 
kin, a great patriot of his country, had taken various phrases from 
the Scriptures which dealt with the general subject of “peace” 
and had written a composition around them which his choir sang 
from time to time. Father Medvcisky, being apparently of a con- 
servative nature, would like to see things proceed along more 
traditional lines. 

Transfiguration Catholicon 

The next day, Sunday 18 December, we left the hotel 
bright and early in order to see some more of Leningrad’s 
churches. The first church we visited, and the closest to the hotel, 
in the Central Quarter, was the Catholicon (Sobor) of the Trans- 
figuration on Liteyny Prospect near the Volodarsky Prospect 

only six blocks from the Big Neva River and in an excellent 
location. Nothing, however, in Leningrad is far from a river or 
one of the many canals for which the city is known. This 
edifice, always considered one of the city’s most important 
churches, was built in the years 1742-54. It burned down in 1825 
and was restored in 1829 from the designs of Stasov. 

As we approached the Transfiguration Catholicon we saw 
that it stood in a court by itself—with a wide street before its 
front entrance. The edifice is a grand structure built in a mix- 
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The American delegation and Leningrad hosts in front of the Transfiguration Catholicon. 


ture of classical and baroque style with its four huge columns in 
front making the building quite resemble some of our American 
capital buildings. Inside, the Liturgy had already started and 
the church was full of worshippers numbering in the thousands. 
We entered the building through a side entrance leading into 
the huge Sanctuary and stood there for some time. We managed 
to meet the Pastor, Archpriest Sergius Rumiantzey, but naturally 
could not carry on any discussions with him. The choir, which 
was magnificent, stood on the wide Solea just to the right of 
the huge Royal Doors. 


After spending some moments in prayer within the Sanc- 
tuary, Father Medvetsky, motioned that it was time to leave in 
order to visit other churches. Our time in Leningrad was very 
limited, indeed, and our hosts wished us to see as much as_ pos- 
sible. We left the Sanctuary by the left Deacon’s Door, walked 
past the Deacon on the Solea and literally forced our way through 
the tremendous assembly of worshippers to the front entrance. 
The edifice, we were told, has a standing-room capacity of 5,000 
and judging by the crowd one could easily say that number was 
there. This was already the second Liturgy of the day so one 
may judge that there is probably a turnout of close te 10,000 
worshippers here each Sunday. 

The iconography in this church—particularly on the Icono- 
stasis—was of the Eighteenth Century style one sees in almost 
all of the Leningrad churches and it strongly reminds one of some 
of the Lvov churches—both of them being greatly influenced by 
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the West. In former days the interior of this Catholicon contained 
numerous Turkish and Persian standards, banners, and other sou- 
venirs of War, as well as the last uniform of Alexander II and 
other such relics of the Tsarist past. Before the Revolution this 
church was much frequented by members of the Russian armed 
forces explaining, thus, the presence of the above-mentioned relics. 
Also, many troops were garrisoned in the vicinity. At the present 
time this house of God is a spiritual treasury only and among 
other things it contains a famous and much-revered icon of the 
Saviour which formerly was kept in the house of Peter the Great. 


During the past War, in the siege of Leningrad by the 
Nazis, the church (like all the city’s churches) suffered heavy 





American delegates forcing a way through the throng of worshippers 


in the Transfiguration Catholicon. 


artillery damage—all of which, however, has long since been re- 
paired and the church has been restored to its pristine beauty. 
However, the church has suffered mere than physical wounds 
—it has had a lion’s share of spiritual trouble as well. As_ is 
known, the so-called “Renovated” Church schism began in Lenin- 
grad in the early 1920’s and many of its leaders operated within 
the environs of the city. The Transfiguration Catholicon was 
among the Leningrad churches which fell prey to the schismatics 
and it remained in their grasp for many years. It was only on 
% January 1944 that this church and its clergy was received into 
the Russian Orthodox Church from the “Renovation” by Patriarch 
Alexis, who was then still Metropolitan of Leningrad. 
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Prince Vladimir Catholicon 


The next church which we visited that Sunday morning 
was the Prince Vladimir Catholicon (Sobor) at 16 Blokhina 
Street in the Petrograd Quarter—the oldest part of the city. The 
church is near the bank of the Malaja (Little) Neva River and is 
separated from the river by a large park—formerly the Munici- 
pal Nursery Garden. The edifice is a very large structure, like all 
of the Leningrad Catholicons, but its architecture is such that it looks 
quite delicate and slender. The building is of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and was constructed by Pietro Trezini. It has a noteworthy 
belfry which rises high behind the nearby warehouses. 


The Prince Vladimir Catholicon is a two-story structure 
with churches on both levels. The grandiose size of the edifice 
permits many services to be performed concurrently: Baptisms 
in one section, molebens and Akathistoi in another, etc. The upper 
church is even larger and more spacious than the lower. As a 
matter of fact the very Sanctuary of the upper church is larger 
than some entire American Orthodox churches and it contains 
an unusually wide Solea, at the outermost limits of which is a 
beautifully hand-wrought bronze grille-work fence to keep back 
the large gatherings of people. As in most of the city’s churches, 
here too the general style was rococo with its imitation of the 
Renaissance and admixture of classic elements. This sort of style 
did not particularly appeal to us who preferred the ancient Rus- 
sian style of architecture and art. Also we did not particularly 
care for the existence of neon lighting in the Sanctuary—somehow 
this sort of lighting does not go with churches—but it is appar- 
ently liked by the Leningrad Faithful. 


We were given a place on the Solea to the right of the 
Royal Doors—the exact spot occupied by the choir in the Trans- 
figuration Catholicon. Here we stood for a good part of the 
Liturgy, in full view of most of the crowded church which has 
a capacity of 8,000 worshippers (standing, of course, there being 
no pews in Russian churches). There were some magnificently 
hand-carved kiots (shrines) in the temple and the one closest to us 
contained the highly venerated icon of the Kazan Theotokos 
which was brought to the city by Tsar Peter. This particular 
shrine was surrounded by potted plants (they looked like rubber 
plants) and before it hung many oil lamps. 


During the siege of Leningrad, Patriarch Alexis, then Metro- 
politan of the city, had a modest cell in this church—one of his 
homes in those terrible years. The Pastor of the Prince Vladimir 
Catholicon was Archpriest Eugene Lukin. There were 8 priests 
attached to this church as well as 2 deacons. The upper church 
contained two side chapels, one of which was being renovated 
during our visit. After staying for part of the Liturgy we again 
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left the temple by pushing our way through the center of the 
crowded worshippers. We stopped the cars about a block from 
the snow-shrouded Catholicon to take photographs and then drove 
off to visit our third and last church of the morning. 


St. Seraphim’s Church 


Driving to the outskirts of town we arrived finally at a 
large cemetery. On the roadside before the cemetery gates 
we saw several street vendors selling flowers—some shaped into 
triple-bar crosses—and other items used in cemeteries. Inside the 
cemetery, which, incidentally, is called Seraphim’s Cemetery, we 
stopped in the wide square in front of St. Seraphim of Sarov’s 
church located nea: the cemetery entrance. Above the church’s 
front entrance, encased in a half-dome was an icon of St. Seraphim 
praying in the forest. The church is a wooden structure, not very 
large, but very cosy inside. 


When we entered, the Liturgy was only about half-com- 
pleted and we remained there to the end. Two priests and a 
deacon were con-celebrating the Liturgy and there were about 
200 people present in the nave. Although the interior walls of the 
church were covered with wooden siding just like the outside and 
hence no plaster space for paintings, there were, nevertheless, 








Entrance to St. Seraphim’s Church 
L. to R. - Prof. L. Pariisky, Fr. F. 
Kovalchuk, Fr. A. Medvetsky, Fr. 


D. Abramtsov, Fr. J. Dzvonchik and 


C. K. Ivanov. Icon of St. Sera- 
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Interior of St. Seraphim’s Church. American delegates visible 
on the left kliros. 





some very interesting framed icons on the walls and several kiots 
or shrines placed about. One of these latter, next to the Solea on the 
left of the Ambon, contained the icon most venerated by St. Sera- 
phim of Sarov—“Our Lady of Compunction.” This is probably 
the only icon of the Theotokos in which she is depicted without 
the Infant Saviour. On this particular icon she is shown standing, 
her hands crossed on her breast, her head slightly bowed, and 
her eyes cast down—exactly the way Orthodox Christians are sup- 
posed to stand when at prayer. 

As small as the church is, it contains two side chapels 
(Paraecclesia) which are located to the left and right of the front 
entrance of the temple. These are apparently only used for burial 
services and are closed off by sliding doors. We noticed a casket in 
one of them and two in the other. Even while the Liturgy was 
going on, a priest was saying the Burial Office in one of the side 
chapels. We later learned that there were 26 burials from the 
church the day after our visit and that the daily average is 
somewhere between 20 and 25 funerals. We were told that about 
75% of all the burials in the cemetery are from the church. It has 
always been customary for Russian Orthodox churches to be 
located in graveyards for the convenience of the faithful when 
burying their loved ones. Many of the deceased are brought di- 
rectly to the cemetery church for the funeral service instead of 
their parish church. As a matter of fact, during the difficult times 
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between the two World Wars when many city churches were not 
functioning, the cemetery churchs were frequently the only ones 
open for services. The faithful worshipped in these cemetery 
churches much like the pre-Konstantinian Christians of old wor- 
shipped in their underground cemetery chapels. 


Archpriest Nicholas Lomakin, the Pastor of St. Sera- 
phim’s Church (there are three priests and one deacon here) 
told us that frequently he has noted that two or three days after 
the funeral procession of some alleged non-believer has gone 
past his church and the interment has taken place without the 
benefit of church rites, the deceased’s close relatives will ask 
him to say proxy burial services. It frequently turns out, thus, 
that many who hold high positions in Soviet society are actually 
believers. 


St. Seraphim’s Church also was held by the “Renovated” 
churchmen for a number of years and finally was received back 
into the fold in January of 1944 along with the Transfiguration 
Catholicon. 


After a hearty luncheon at our hotel, we spent a couple 
of hours visiting the Russkij Muzej (Russian Museum) in_ the 
afternoon. As the title indicates, this museum contains one of 
the best collections of art of Russian masters. The Gosudarstvenyj 
Russkij Muzej was instituted in 1895 and opened to the public in 
1898. Within the confines of two huge buildings, all periods of 
Russian art, paintings, graphic arts and sculpture, are extensively 
exhibited. It is said that this museum has the best systematic 
collection of Russian art from antiquity and includes a good re- 
presentation of some of the best of religious works. We were par- 
ticularly impressed with the iconographic section and were struck 
with a couple of wooden sculptures of religious nature which 
dated to the 16th and 17th centuries. Continuous enlarging of 
the exhibits is taking place and the Soviet period of art is be- 
coming a formidable section of the museum. 


St. Nicholas-Theophany Cathedral 


On the evening of the same day, which was the eve of 
St. Nicholas day, we participated, appropriately enough, in All- 
Night Vigils at the St. Nicholas-Theophany Cathedral, formerly 
known as the “Marine Church” (Morskoj Nikolaevskij Bogojav- 
lenskij Kafedralnyj Sobor). This imposing edifice is located within a 
huge courtyard-park, on Nicholas Square, off Ekateringovsky Pro- 
spekt, in the South-western part of the Central Quarter of the cily. 
The Cathedral, built in 1758 by S. I. Chevakinsky, a pupil of Rastrel- 
li, in the Russian baroque style, is surrounded by attractive gardens 
which take up the entire block. The next morning when we 
arrived at the Cathedral to con-celebrate at Liturgy, we saw these 
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Bishop Roman presiding on cathedra during the All-Night Vigils 
in St. Nicholas -Holy Theophany Cathedral 


gardens full of people coming from early Liturgy and going to 
the later Liturgy with us. Here too we noticed candle kiosks 
placed in various spots on the grounds at which tapers and can- 
dles to be burned in church were sold. The press of the crowds 
was much too great for the candles to be sold in vestibules. 
The church is surmounted by five gilded domes and has a high 
detached belfry where Patriarch Alexis lived for a period during 
the 900 day blockade of Leningrad by the Nazis. In many respects 
the Cathedral resembles the Winter Palace—especially by its fine, 
light exterior columns placed by the architect to decorate the 
facade and which help to give the Cathedral a particular air of 
assemblage, harmony, and elegance. 


There is an especial grandeur about the interior furnish- 
ings and arrangement of the Cathedral: a festive Iconostasis de- 
corated in sky-blue and gold, extremely high and wide Royal Doors, 
a very large baldachin with its four double columns sheltering 
the Holy Altar—all in Russian baroque heavily gilded. Besides the 
three of us Americans there were five Leningrad priests and two 
deacons who participated in the evening services which were 
headed by the Most Reverend Roman, Bishop of Tallinn and 
Estonia, one of the vicar bishops of the Leningrad Eparchy. Of 
the Leningrad priests, two were young men in their early thir- 
ties, two in their late forties or early fifties, and the Dean, Father 
Alexander Medvetsky, a man in his fifties. One of the middle- 
age priests who concelebrated with us, Father George Smirnoff, 
was formerly a teacher of English in a provincial city and had 
been ordained only a few weeks before. Bishop Roman (Tang) 
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The baldachino over the main Altar in St. Nicholas-Theophany Cathedral. 


was a kindly man, an Estonian by birth who spoke Russian with 
a slight accent. He was consecrated Bishop 16 April 1950 by His 
Holiness, Patriarch Alexis, Metropolitan Gregory and _ Bishop 
Simeon. He was not a well person and we were told that a new 
bishop was to be consecrated soon to take his place as prelate 
of Estonia. A couple days after we departed we learned that Bishop 
Roman was made Bishop of Luga. 


After the conclusion of Matins, we unvested and went 
downstairs to the St. Nicholas church (the upstairs is dedicated 
to the Feast of the Theophany) where services were also con- 
cluding (we saw three young priests and a young deacon cele- 
brate the services) and where the Akathistos to St. Nicholas was 
to be sung. Here again we saw the church crowded with people 
holding little note books and singing the Akathistos in a_ body. 
It is a thrill indeed to hear several thousand worshippers sing 
a long service such as the Akathistos—many of them singing the 
words from memory. After remaining here for awhile listening 
with awe to the Akathistos and looking at the faces of the wor- 
shippers, noting both young and old gathered here, the rich and 
the poor—people representing various strata of modern Soviet 
Society, we reluctantly left the church. The downstairs church, 
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if anything, is probably larger than the upstairs church. There 
are three Altars downstairs and some part of the ten total priests 
in the Cathedral pursue their spiritual labors here. There are also 
four deacons at the Cathedral but, interestingly enough, only one 
choir (A. F. Shishkin is the Choir-director) which splits into two 
groups taking turns singing in the two churches. 


The next morning, St. Nicholas Day (19 Dec. O.S.), we 
again worshipped at the Cathedral, concelebrating Liturgy. This 
time there were six of us and the Bishop. Besides the Dean, only 
one other middle-aged priest of the previous evening participated 
in the Liturgy and the two younger priests were replaced by an- 
other young man. This was the late Liturgy and the other priests 
had celebrated earlier Liturgies—four Liturgies being said that 
day to accommodate the people. Our Liturgy was the second in the 
upstairs church and we counted about 160 worshippers who re- 
ceived Holy Communion—there no doubt having been more at 
the other services. 


Before the Liturgy, after having vested, an interesting thing 
happened. An elderly bearded gentleman entered the Sanctuary 
through the side door and, while removing his coat, a cassock he 
had cinctured about his waist dropped to his feet. He proceeded 
to put on an epitrachelion and go over to the table of Prothesis 
to take out particles of bread from a prosphora. Just as he was 
beginning, he was noticed by a deacon who hustled him away 
and made him leave the Sanctuary. It turned out that the man 
was not quite normal and, what is more important, was utterly 
unknown, having apparently shown up at the Cathedral for the 
first time. One of the priests thought that he was probably a left- 
over from the “Renovated” church schism. 


The choir that day we thought was magnificent. We had 
asked A. F. Shishkin to sing his setting of Psalm 33 during the 
communion of the clergy and were quite pleased to hear it. 
Shishkin’s choir is composed of 80 professional singers and we 
learned that the annual choir budget amounts to a mil'ion rubles 
per vear, most of this going for salaries. 


The St. Nicholas-Theophany Cathedral is the largest in the city 
and serves many thousands of Faithful. There are up to 60,000 
communicants each year in the Great Fast, while there are from 
15,000 to 20,000 baptisms annually. The weddings number several 
hundred while there are a great number of burials. The church 
is open all day long and there is something going on almost the 
whole day through. There are daily Liturgies and daily evening 
services followed by Akathistoi, Molebens (Intercession Services), 
Parastases, not to mention Baptisms, funerals, etc. The priests 
hardly have time to themselves but a system has been worked 
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Bishop Roman celebrating Holy Liturgy on St. Nicholas day at St. Nicholas-Theophany 
Cathedral. American delegates to left of Holy Altar Archpriest J. Dzvon- 
chik and Priest D. Abramtsov, on right of Altar next to 
Father Medvetsky is Archpriest F. Kovalchuk. 


out whereby the priests are able to get a few days rest every 
few weeks or so. 


Unlike the evening services of the previous day when the 
church was lighted mostly by flickering flames of candles and 
oil lamps, during the Liturgy the edifice was flooded by light 
coming through the large windows decorated with bas-reliefs typi- 
cal of the baroque style. Despite the working-day, it was a Mbn- 
day, the Cathedral was crowded with worshippers, many of 
them doubtless having come to church on their Nameday, many 
of them coming out of their veneration for the Wonderworker 
of Myra. There was a festive air about the worshippers which 
even infected us. After all, when St. Nicholas Day arrives, Christ- 
mas is not far behind—and St. Nicholas who brings the Russian 
children their gifts, is a sort of herald of the coming feast of 
peace and good-will. 


That afternoon a dinner was given in our honor by Metro- 
politan Eleutherius at the Hotel Astoria. Although the Metro- 
politan could not be present because of his illness, Bishop Roman 
was scheduled to be there. He too, as it turned out, did not feel 
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up to the dinner. Despite the absence of these two prelates, how- 
ever, we spent a delightful afternoon with some of the priests 
we had met in the city: the Dean of the Cathedral, the Dean of 
the Academy; several of the Pastors of the large city churches; 
L. N. Pariisky and A. F. Shishkin; K. V. Gromov and C. K. 
Ivanov, the two very active laymen of the Eparchy who attended 
to our every need, as well as Alexander Ivanovich Kushnarev of 
the Council for Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church. During 
the course of the dinner we discussed things concerning — the 
Church covering a wide range of subjects. L. N. Pariisky, the 
Inspector of the Academy, a very pious layman, a musician who 
has done considerable work in harmonizing the old Russian 
church chants, presented us with some valuable examples of the 
literary work of the late Patriarch Sergius which we had asked 
for. Some of these have already appeared in our journal. 


After the dinner K. V. Gromov and C. K. Ivanov presented 
us with some gifts for our wives and children—some delightful 
Russian dolls of tremendous size which caused us to wonder how 
in the world we would ever get our things home. We had to make 
room, however, and as a consequence most of what we brought 
from America was left behind to make place for the gifts we 
had collected in the Soviet Union from our new friends. Another 
thing we had acquired in Russia, aside from Fr. Dzvonchik who 
already had one, was the beginnings of a beard. Whereas in Amer- 
ica a bearded priest is almost a rarity, in Russia we had met not 
one priest or deacon who was clean-shaven and rather than be taken 
for non-Orthodox clergymen we had decided to try our hand at 
growing beards. In former days almost all Russian men were 
bearded. Today, however, much as in America, the man in the 
street is clean-shaven; all, that is, except the clergy who all are 
bearded. It is a distinctive mark of the clergy, much as the clerical 
collar in Western countries. 


Later that same evening, our last night in Leningrad, we 
had a rather lengthy conversation with several of the priests, 
with L. N. Pariisky, and A. I. Kushnarev about the status of the 
Leningrad Eparchy. To the latter, by the way, we expressed our 
opinion that there were not enough churches in the area. He, how- 
ever, insisted that the Church had what it asked for; that if the 
Leningrad area needed more churches, all that was needed was 
ask for them. As we have stated before, since our visit another 
church was opened—the main Catholicon of the former Alex- 
ander Nevsky Laura. 


At the time of our visit the Leningrad-Novgorod Eparchy 
(the title has since been changed to Leningrad-Ladoga, the pre- 
Revolutionary title, the Novgorod Eparchy becoming an independ- 
ent bishopric) was governed by Metropolitan Eleutherius (on 
the cathedra about three weeks at the time of our visit). He 
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had two vicars: Bishop Roman and the Most Rev. Sergius, Bishop 
of Staro-Russ. The Metropolitan governs the Eparchy alone in 
consultation with the Eparchal Council whose members (five 
Archpriests) are appointed by him. There were about the follow- 
ing number of parishes: Leningrad Eparchy, 56; Novgorod 
Eparchy, 60; Olonytz District, 6. These are broken up into 8 
Deaneries. The number of priests far outnumber the churches, 
there being about 250 in the Leningrad Eparchy alone. It is ob- 
vious that with the smaller number of churches more people 
attend each church and therefore more clergymen are needed to 
care for them. There were about 130 deacons in the entire Metro- 
politanate. In Leningrad the Church operates a candle factory, a 
prosphora bakery, and a workshop for making ecclesiastical vessels, 
etc. As we have said before, there were twelve churches in the 
city of Leningrad besides the Academy church and the Metropoli- 
tan’s church, both of which are used as parochial churches. As 
for monastic establishments, there was only the famous male 
monastery of Pskov (Pechersky) and the Puikhta Convent in 
Estonia to which aspirants for the monastic life were sent. 


We received the impression from our Leningrad friends 
that perspectives for future improvements in the situation of the 
Church in those parts was fairly good. They had hopes for the 
future and despite the trials of the past they had not fallen in 
spirit. Truly there were some remarkable men connected with the 
Church, especially those who labor at the Academy and Seminary, 
teaching the future bearers of Christ’s Light in Russia. It is on 
these young men, the future leaders of the Church, on whom 
many hopes are being placed and who are called to fill the cadres 
of the clergy. 


Later that evening, after all our friends had left, Miss 
Patricia Blake of Life magazine and Mr. Edward Clark dropped 
in to visit with us for a few moments. We had met them, it will 
be remembered, in Moscow along with Daniel Schore the former 
C.B.S. correspondent in Moscow. These two had spent some time 
in Leningrad photographing and interviewing “typical working” 
people. They were apparently also gathering material for a_ pro- 
jected article in Life abovi church life in the Soviet Unior. We found 
them to have many erroneous ideas (and even attitudes) about 
the Church in Russia and we did our best to explain the situation 
of the Church there, as we saw it. Unfortunately many such peo- 
ple who are sent to the Soviet Union for purposes of research must 
do it second-hand, i. e., through interpreters. Much of course is dis- 
torted and lost in translation. The future may hold better things 
in store since there is a move now to learn Russian in this coun- 
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try. Where heretofore only a few schools taught the language there 
are now many more putting it into the curriculum. 


#3: 
* 


The next day, 20 December, 1955, we left the hotel and 
drove to the airport. It was our last drive over the snow-covered 
streets of Leningrad. We made little peepholes to peek through the 
frost-covered automobile windows in an attempt to catch a fleeting 
glance at the city. As we drove past the outskirts we noticed a 
monument which marked the spot to which the Nazis had ad- 
vanced in their siege of Leningrad. They had marked out the city 
and its inhabitants for total destruction and yet here it stands, a 
sort of Venice of the North, in all its classical splendour, a monu- 
ment of Russia’s past and a symbol of things yet to be. 


At the airport our things were sent out to the waiting plane 
which was to take us to Helsinki. There were a few minor things 
to attend to at the customs but as it turned out only a question 
or two was asked and we had nearly a half hour wait in one of 
the private lounges. Outside, before boarding the bus which was 
to drive us to the door of the plane, we bade our friends good- 
bye. Seeing us off were Father Alexander Medvetsky, L. N. Pa- 
riisky, A. F. Shishkin, C. K. Ivanov, A. I. Kushnarov—all of Len- 
ingrad, and Vitaly Vasilievich Zaitzey of Moscow, our friend of 
three weeks who had been everywhere with us and to whom we 
had gotten quite attached. We embraced one another, exchanged 
our farewells and boarded the bus. Soon we were flying high over 
Leningrad and headed for home. 


Arriving in Helsinki about two hours later we found that 
we had to wait an hour or so for a plane to take us to Stock- 
holm where we would get the New York plane. While waiting 
in the enclosure at the airport, we called Father Protodeacon 
Michael Melnikov on the phone. He was very excited to hear our 
voices and coaxed us to stop over in Helsinki for a day or two so 
that we could relate our experiences and travel adventures to him. 
Unfortunately, this was not possible. He told us he procured some 
patterns for the sewing of cassocks (rasons) which he later 
sent us. We also got a pattern from Metropolitan Nicholas’ tailor 
in Moscow. In Stockholm we had to wait for the New York flight 
and then proceeded to Copenhagen. Here we alighted for a 
lengthy delay and were given tickets to exchange for a luncheon 
at the airport arcade restaurant. 


After a light luncheon, and while waiting for our flight, 
we walked about the spacious and pleasant terminal arcade and 
waiting rooms looking at the displayes in the shops, etc. It was then 
that we noticed what looked like a Greek monk clothed in a 
wide-sleeved Rason and wearing a “stove-pipe” type of Kamela- 
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kion peculiar to Greeks. We decided to go over and introduce our- 
selves. 

As the “monk” arose to greet us, a Panagia popped out 
of the opening in his cassock and we discovered to our dismay 
that this was a Bishop. After introductions it turned out that this 
was Bishop Basil Samaha, the Rector of the “Embassy” church of 
the Antiochian Patriarchate in Moscow. Bishop Basil was _ return- 
ing to Moscow from a vacation in his homeland and travelling 
with him were his sister and her husband. 

Bishop Basil, a young man, has been pastor of the Syrian 
church in Moscow for several years. Bishop Basil apologized for 
not knowing Russian well, but we were amazed at his fluent com- 
mand of the language after only a few years of study. When he 
was first appointed as the representative cf the Antiochian Patri- 
archate to the see of Moscow, he was then an Archimandrite and 
took advantage to enroll at the Moscow Theological Academy for 
graduate work in theology. He mastered the Russian language as 
well and when he spoke with us he had a most pleasing accent. 
Bishop Basil was consecrated Bishop in Damascus on 13 Febru- 
ary 1955 by His Holiness, Patriarch Alexander III and other Metro- 
politans of the Syrian Church. 

Bishop Basil was very enthusiastic about his work in 
Moscow. He said that the parishioners of his church liked to hear 
Arabic used in the service because they said it was so near to the 
language Christ spoke. Of course the services are mostly in Slavo- 
nic and the various priests attached to the church are Russians. 

After Copenhagen our trip was rather uneventful. A few 
hours later we were over Prestwick in northern Scotland where 
the plane stopped for refueling. The next stop, a day after leaving 
Leningrad—21 December 1955, was at Idlewild airport in New 
York City where we went through customs in a very short time 
and with no trouble of any sort. 


ook 
oh 


We were home at last after an almost make-believe trip 
few of us ever thought would be possible. Although we have at- 
tempted in this long and extensive “Diary” to give a good idea 
of our experiences there are many innermost feelings and thoughts 
of our heart and soul which would be impossible to convey in 
mere words. We are, of course, grateful to His Holiness, the Patri- 
arch, who made the trip possible. And we are grateful to all those 
real Christians we met behind the “Iron Curtain” who made it 
possible for us'to learn what we could, in a short three weeks, of 
their life in Christ, to Share with us their hopes for the future. 
We saw, we felt, and were convinced that the Russian Orthodox 
people in our time have preserved a great faith in God and a great 
love and devotion to the Church. We believe that nowhere in 
the world today will any greater faith be found than in what 
Westerners love to call “Godless Russia.” 
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Once, conversing with a priest in Moscow, we asked this 
question: “How do you consider it possible to preserve the Faith 
among the people with the lack of formal religious instruction for 
the growing youth?” 

The priest answered: “Fathers, you saw the attitude of the 
people towards you and you saw the abundance of young folks in 
church. The fact of the preservation of the Faith is evident. Faith 
does not depend merely on religious instruction. The seeds of 
Faith fall into the soul even without formal education. It is kept 
there until, suddenly, having ripened, it appears at the surface. 
How this happens we cannot always explain, but it is a fact. This 
is a mystery of the soul.” 


It has frequently been asserted that the churches in Russia 
are filled only with women. That this is false we can testify from 
our own experience. But even if it were true, we would thank 
God for his calling upon women to be the Myrrh-bearers of our 
time. If it be only women who keep the Light of Christ burning 
in Russia for the next hundred years what a glorious thing it 
would be. But still, women have husbands, they have sons. Some 
of their piety and Christian love will rub off on their masculine 
loved ones—enough to provide priests, deacons, and hierarchy to 
guide the bark of Christ through the “tempest of temptations.” 


There are those who make the paradoxical assertion that 
the Church in Russia is not “free.” To say the Church is not free 
is something like saying that in Russia the snow is hot or that the 
water is dry. If there is anything on earth which gives and gua- 
rantees a man freedom, it is the Church of Christ. The Apostle 
Paul said that where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom 
(II Cor. 3:17). It is perhaps difficult for those who do not belong 
to the Church or who have deserted the Church to understand the 
true meaning of freedom of the Spirit, but those Christians who 
have survived the difficult years in post-Revolutionary Russia 
know what true freedom is. Those who desired with their whole 
hearts to give themselves up to Christian service could never and 
will never be torn away from Faith in God and devotion to His 
Church. “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?” asks 
St. Paul, “Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” (Rom. 8:35). 


The Orthodox Church of Christ has survived many govern- 
mental systems, both friendly and unfriendly—the former some- 
times doing her more damage than the latter—and it will outlive 
the present system in Russia. Someday the Church which has lain 
dormant for so many decades will burgeon forth in all its glory and 
embrace to its bosom all those who through weakness and infirmity 
have fallen by the wayside, as well as those who have yet to hear 
its eternal message. 





THE END 
J. 0. D., F.S. K., D. F. A. 
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